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The heavens call to you, and circle around you, displaying to you their 
eternal splendours, and your eye gazes only to earth. 
DANTE ALIGHERI, The Divine € ‘omedy, 1321. 


The glorious Lamp of 
Heaven, the Sun, 

The higher he’s a getting, 
The sooner will his race be 
run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 
ROBERT HERRICK, 
1591-1674. 


Тһе sun shineth upon the 
dunghill and is not corrupted. 
JOHN LYLY, Euphues, 
1579. 


Goodness comes out of 
people who bask in the sun, 
as it does out of a sweet 
apple roasted before the fire. 
CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, My summer in 
a garden, 1871. 


Thou sun, of this great world 
both eye and soul. 

JOHN MILTON, 1608- 
1674. 


Men rather honour the sun 
rising than the sun going 


down. Make hay while the sun 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, shines. 
1559-1634. JOHN HEYWOOOD, 


Proverbs, 1546. 


In the centre ot everything is the sun. Nor could anyone have placed this 
luminary at any other, better point in this beautiful temple, than that 
from which it can illuminate everything uniformly. 

NICOLAUS KOPPERNICK (COPERNICUS), 1543. 


EARTH GARDEN presents а 
range of natural lifestyles. It 
is intended as a key to 
sources, practical ideas, alter- 
natives and self-sufficiency. 

EARTH GARDEN is con- 
cerned with  rion-polluted 
living and growing, the back- 
to-the-earth movement, sur- 
viving in the city, the bush, 
ood and diet and the inner 
hanges which follow when 


you are in tune with Nature. 
Let us lead you up EARTH 
GARDEN's path to the good 
life. 
There are still no advertise- 


ments in EARTH GARDEN. 
Books, places and products 
recommended are those we 
think relevant. 
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Irene and Keith Vincent Smith. 
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gath. 
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Front: Early selection homestead. Date unknown. 
Back: Tree of Sleep, Ortus Sanitatis, 1491. 


Land lines — buying, selling, working. 

Flight from the City. Ralph Borsodi's 1933 classic. 
The Good Company: sorting out the land hassles. 
Titles — your right to the land. 

A Conservation Co-Op. Earthmaps. 

Bob McLeod: The man from Monteagle. 

Fraser Island: Sand gardens versus sand miners. 
Eco-Hostels, from Warden Wedd. Environment studies. 
Nimbin Now. $200 shares in a dream! 


A history of the gentle craft. 

Bill Conner gets you started in leatherwork. 
The tools you need. 

Make a belt. It holds up yer pants! 

And a leather shoulder Бағ... step-by-step. 
Leathercraft books and sources. 


Earth people write. Three pages. 


Imelda Mackay writes on Angora Goats. 
Sheep: Dipping, wigging and crutching. 


Judy's mouth-watering mulberry recipes. 

Survival Skills: Robert Rodale. 

Michael Boddy's Ragout. 

A Fungus Feast — Mushroom foraging with Dick Burton. 


Solar water heating. 

Manufacturers. Solar heating sources. 
Hints on building your own heater. 

A few more solar ideas: Paul Sharrad. 


Recycle a school — Crown auctions. 

Start a school with State money. Tips from a teacher. 
Every school needs a garden. 

Exclusive! The Cohuna Consolidated Report. 


Mudbricks revisited! Some of The Good Company 
folks built their own mudbrick cabin. Here they 
pass on their methods of mass production, 
building, wall finishes and earth-wall ecology. 


Books by mail. Organic supplies. Craft outlets. 


Wood heat water. 

Sawdust compost. Stinking Roger. 

Silent Spring. Rachel Carson's masterpiece. 

Ecology starts at home: Ursula Clarke. Plant propagation. 
Vegetable dyeing, by Valerie Sturesteps. 

Foxfire 2 — more affairs of plain living from Georgia. 

Soil Association of New Zealand. Organic outlook. 
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ESAO 


Land lines is a free service for 
EARTH GARDEN readers. |t is 
intended to help those seeking to buy 
or sell land or searching for it, and 
those joining together for group land 
buying or allied reasons. It is not a 
lonely hearts column. 

Readers must give their full names 
and addresses as proof of their 
sincerity. They have the respon- 
sibility to thoroughly check all deals. 


| am a bio-dynamic orchardist and 
farmer surviving economically. 

І require fruit pickers and packers bet- 
'ween February and April. Main crop is 
pears. 

Yours faithfully, Farrie Greenwood, 
Merrigum, Victoria, 3618. 


Wanted to buy 50-100 acres, prefer far 
eastern Victoria. Preferably not 
previously used for farming. Main pre- 


requisite is altitude, which must be 1600-. 


2000 feet above sea level. Scrub quite 
acceptable. Prefer very short terms. 
Please give full details. Telephone 
Melbourne 211 8717 or write: Kevin Ryan, 
Nirvana Avenue, East Malvern, Victoria, 
3145. 


13% acres mostly rough grazing on 
steep slopes, pleasant climate, good rain- 
fall, fertile soil well-laced with boulders. 
Lovely outlook on all sides, endless 
possibilities, birdsong at morning and 
star shine at night. 

But: no vehicular access, no surface 
water, no sanitation, ramshackle jerry- 
built dwelling in need of repair and 
renovation. Suitable only for clear-eyed 
drop-ins, pioneer types able and willing to 
adapt to primitive conditions, to work 
hard and consistently for quite some 
time. 

Unsuitable for the work-shy, litter-louts, 
pseudo-yogis, smokers, spongers, drop- 
outs, starry-eyed romantics with the urge 
to escape from the rat-race of city life 
without realising that successful and 
harmonious living in natural rural 
surroundings imposes at least as many 
obligations and restrictions and often 
more physical effort. 

SAE for particulars, D. P. Tarrant, Wid- 
dershins, Beaumont, NSW, 2577 or tele- 
phone Kangaroo Valley 65 1327. 


LINCS 


Four of us have managed to buy 24 
acres close to Cooktown and the Endea- 
vour River for $3,000 — and there is still 
some land in this area for sale at reason- 
able prices. We bought ours through a 
Real Estate Agent, George Quaid Jnr, at 
Mossman, and if anyone is interested. in 
buying land in this area they might write 
to these people regarding available land 
and prices. They seem most helpful. 

Love, Colin Ford, Cooktown, 
Queensland. 


We are two teachers in East Gippsland, 
Victoria, who want to start a self- 
sufficient farming community. Of course 
such a dream is well beyond our means 
even though we are on good salaries, 
because land is $250-$500 an acre in our 


area. 

However, there are areas where land is 
cheaper and our dream is possible if 
there are other persons around willing to 
join up. For example, 30 people with 
$2,000 each could make this dream real 
for sure. So if there are people out there 
with about this amount, please write to us 
and let's see if we can pull this together. 

A short description of ourselves: we 
have some money to put into it (but not 
enough) Also we are vegetarians and 
study Yoga and meditation under the 
guidance of Self Realization Fellowship. 
We'd like to see a commune emerge 
united in aims and spirit. 

Bill and Vanessa Hankin, Raymond 
Island, Paynesville, Victoria, 3880. 
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| һауе been interested in the alter- 
native way of life for many years, even 
before | realized that other people were 
interested too. Now | feel that | am the 
only one who is still just thinking about it 
instead of doing something. 

But | really haven't been in a position 
to until now, as | have been raising а 
family who didn’t want to join me in my 
"let's get away. from it all, back to the 
land” crusade. -. 

Now that they ate all grown up and my 
house has to be soid.| am determined that 
1 am going to make the move, but am 
scared and confused as to how to go 
about it as | am completely on my own. 

What І really want and need is to meet 
other people who feel and think the same 
way and would like to get together and 
talk about it and maybe out of that some 
plans will grow. 

Yours very sincerely, Melva Robertson, 
19 Market Street, Essendon, Victoria, 
3040. Phone Melbourne 379 1429. 


1 am a deserted wife with а 16-month- 
old boy and have lived in Cairns and the 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram and Auroville at 
Pondicherry in India. | am prepared to go 
into the country again if there is the pos- 
sibility of either joining a group with 
similar interests or otherwise forming a 
new group. 

With thanks and love, Gudrun Chalupa, 
7 Lees Avenue, Croydon Park, NSW, 2133. 


We are a core of six people very much 
into - self-sustaining rural life — saving 
hard, looking some and hoping lots. 

What we need is bushland, 500-1,000 
acres or so, about three or four hours 
from Canberra. River or creek frontage 
and including reasonably arable area for 
fruit, veges, nuts, berries and whatnot — 
doesn't need to be all that big, 30 acres 
would be fine. 

Anyone out there know of anything 
which may warrant investigation? 

Take care, Beggars Tomb Research, 
Peter Spellman, 11 Hobbs Street, 
O'Connor, ACT, 2601. 


Well your magazine sure goes round. 
We've had 30 enquiries to a letter 
published in EG4. Another just yesterday 
— months after the issue was first distri- 
buted. We'd written to tell you about 900 
acres of land being sold for $18,000. 
Unfortunately, the deal fell through. The 
land was withdrawn from sale, and subse- 
quently sold for considerably more. . 

Peter and Joan Geddes, Bellingen, NSW. 


More land lines page 15. 


The New York megalopolis from which the Borsodi family fled іп 1920. 


Flight from the City 


We are living in one of the most interesting 
periods in the world’s history. Industrial civilization 
is either on the verge of collapse or of rebirth on a 
ew social basis. Men and women who desire to 
escape from dependence upon the present 
industrial system and who have no desire to 
substitute for it dependence upon a state controlled 
system, are beginning to experiment with a way of 
living which is neither farm life nor city life, but 
which is an effort to combine the advantages and to 
escape the disadvantages of both. 

RALPH BORSODI, Flight From The City, 1933. 


I hese words seem just as relevant to today's growing 
back-to-the-earth movement as they were to the 
economic situation prevailing when they were written 
forty years ago. 

The man who wrote the words was Ralph Borsodi, an 
American economist, who in an earlier book, This Ugly 
Civilization (1929), had suggested the idea ot small 
farming and domestic production as economic security 
against the fluctuations of the business cycle and other 
terrors of the dismal science of economics. 

Flight from the City was written in the depths of the 
world's greatest Depression, when millions меге 
tramping city streets looking for work. Ralph Borsodi, his 
wife and his two sons, had made their break from the city 
in 1920, when they moved to a small farm 25 miles north 
of New York. 

They could have easily enjoyed the affluence of the 
booming 1920's, but they chose to turn their backs on it. 
Forty years on, the story of how they established a self- 
sufficient homestead is as gripping as it was in the 1930s, 
when the book became a major influence. 

The Depression brought with it a revival of interest in 
handcrafts, home food production, bread and cheese- 
making, spinning and weaving of home-grown wool, soap- 


making and bartering of goods, which can also be noticed 
today. 

Forced from New York by a shortage of rented houses. 
the Borsodis found seven acres with a frame house 
which had no running water, no gas, no electricity and no 
heating — but it was a fresh start. 

By the end of that first year they were cutting their own 
hay, gathering fruit, making cider and were provided 
with milk, butter and cheese by a family cow. The cow 
provided their first lesson in country survival: 'By 
furnishing us twenty quarts of milk a day sne threatened 
to put us in the dairy business. So we changed to a pair of 
blooded Swiss goats.’ 

Then came poultry, with consequent supplies of eggs 
and roast chickens, ducks, turkeys, bees, vegetables, 
home-ground cereals. Further housing, woven suitings, 
blankets, carpets, swimming pool and printing press. 
followed later. 

Nothing was raised for sale. ‘We produced only for our 
own consumption," wrote Borsodi. ‘If we found it 
difficult to consume or give away any surplus, we cut 
down our production of that particular thing and devoted 
the time to producing something else which we were then 
buying.’ 

Bringing his knowledge to bear on homestead economy, 
Borsodi concluded that the costs of promotion, 
distribution and transport negated the mass production 
techniques of the food industry. No middle men, 
wholesalers or distributors were needed to process food 
produced at home. 

Borsodi was invited to put his self-help theories into 
practice and assisted the establishment of the first group 
of Homestead Units in Dayton, Ohio. Initially 35 families 
developed a 160 acre tract of land, being allocated with 
three acres each. 

Homesteads are granted under perpetual lease, while 
the pasture, woodlot and community buildings were 


communally used. Tractors апа trucks were pooled. Тһе 
venture was a-success and ten such units around Dayton 
were soon supporting 4,000 people. 

Later, Ralph Borsodi established the first School of 
Living, near Suffern in New York State. ‘Borsodi, in fact, 
dropped the idea and reality of the modern homestead 
into the social pool in the 30s,’ writes Ken Kern in The 
Owner-Built Home. ‘The ripples of that idea have spread 
far.’ 

The first school of living was one that had evalved to 
solve the problem of education in the country for the 
family. The Borsodi boys educated themselves, mainly 
from books, while a teacher from the local school came 
to check on their progress each month. 

‘And again’, wrote Borsodi, ‘individual production 
proved its superiority to mass production.’ He continued: 
‘In this school the members of the family, old and young, 
and those who have lived with us, have been both faculty 
and students. The subject which they studied has been: 
living, the pedagogic system has been what might be 
called the work-play method, the text books have been 
anything and everything printed which touched upon the 
problems of the good life in any way.’ 

The answer to the persistent charge that the back-to- 
the-earth movement is one of eluding harsh reality is well 
answered in these pages covering an account of real 
living in a natural environment. 

Flight from the City had recently been reissued in its 
original form in a Harper Colophon paperback edition in 
the United States. We haven't yet seen it on sale in 
Australia, but it should be here. We obtained ouf copy by 
sending $US1.95 to The Mother Earth News, PO.Box 38, 
Madison, Ohio. 44057, USA and waiting a couple of 
months. 

Flight from the City, An Experiment in Creative Living 
on the Land, Ralph Borsodi (first published 1933), Harper 
Colophon Books, New York, 1972, 194 pp. 


Dogwood: Гейра, the stone cottage “built by the 
Borsodis using the mosaic stone rubble building system 
developed by Ernest Flagg. 


The moral of Flight from the City may be 
summed up in this way: the way of living that it 
describes is not merely a key to the good life for 
those who personally turn to it, it is the key to the 
solution of the problems which are tearing America 
to pieces today. 

RALPH BORSODI, Introduction to Flight from the 
City, 1971. 


The Good Company are a group of people in Victoria 
who have made the positive commitment of returning to 
the land. 

They are mainly professional people. Some have opted 
out completely and some are still involved in the system. 
Most are young, in their early to mid-twenties. A few are 
older, the eldest nearly 40. 

All have a common ideal — to preserve our dwindling 
bushland, and to find peace and harmony with nature. 

We understand their reason for’ wishing to remain 
anonymous. Currently they seek по publicity, 
harassment or pressures. In this article our friends tell 
how their venture first began, and how the land was 
found, detailing some of the procedure necessary for 
getting over the legal hassles involved in the joint buying 
of land. 

Elsewhere in this issue other members explain the way 
they built their adobe cabin. 

We hope to be able to publish further articles from the 
group on specialized topics and report on their progress, 
success and failures (may they be few!) so you too may 
share in the adventures of The Good Company. 


The beginning 

Once upon a time, on a wet and windy day in mid- 
winter, two lovers came to this unique spot, almost by 
chance. 

Having heard that more than 100 acres of land was for 
sale at almost $60 an acre, and although doubting its 
desirability,they took a gamble. They had little else to 


, occupy them that day. 


The land agent's mag, was obscure, but after a long 
drive in the inclement weather they were in no mood to 
return to the city without at least a brief look. 

And look they did. With wonder and disbelief. For they 
saw what must be some of the most enchanting bush in 
Victoria. 

Its near-virgin state was enhanced by the steady rain, 
lending an almost primaeval touch to the soaking land. 
The gullies, dense in fern and impenetrable growth, spelt 
adventure, hope and desire to a couple longing and 
searching for change. 

Standing in the rain, almost spellbound, few words 
were said. But. each knew the other's thoughts 
instinctively. The decision was made. They'd take it. 

And that's how it all began, almost like a fairy story 
really. Now, once again in mid-winter, nearly two years 
later, | write from the comfort of our own bush cabin, 
secure in the knowledge that our needs are fulfilled. 

It has been a long, hard road to be sure. But we have 
made it. Made it with the sweat and toil of our labour; 
made it through our love for each other — creating trust, 
hope and, may it not be too much to expect, an example 
to others. 

That initial decision was easy, compulsive almost. Now 
we have what we wanted, a new way of life away from the 
tension, frustration and futility of urban living. We 
loathed and feared the psychological isolation of the city. 
The fear of utter dependence on the system hounded us. 
Searching 

Combing the ads week after week for an ideal haven 
was depressing. The 18 or so acres we sought 


the 
good i 
company 


consistently tetching a great deal more than we had 
originally anticipated. 

Indeed $1000 an acre was not uncommon and even 
down to $500 an acre the choice was not great. We 
considered smaller parcels of land, only to discover that 
{һе smaller the acreage then the higher the price per 
acre. Resulting from this experience, and from reading 
‘Mother Earth', the penny, or should | say the cent, 
dropped. We would have to find a big piece of land and 
divide it up amongst like-minded souls. And that is what 
we have done. 

The deposit 

At 8am on the morning following our impulsive 
decision, we arrived on the doorstep of the agent in 
whose hands rested the fate of our dreamland. The total 
cash then in our possession was handed over as a 
deposit. 

The receipt, made out for the ludicrous sum of $100, 
stated that if we were unsatisfied for any reason and did 
not wish to proceed with the purchase at the end of 30 
days, then our money would be refunded in full. Were we 
paying cash? ‘But of course’, we replied. Not having the 
slightest idea how we were going to raise the required 
$10,000 and in 30 days too! Yes it was quite a gamble. 
Investigations 

As soon as we had our option to purchase securely 
settled, we rushed around Government Departments 
collecting all the relevant maps, aerial photographs etc. 
Most land in Australia is covered by aerial mapping and 
Crown survey. Thus a visual picture of any particular 
piece of land can be yours for a nominal sum. The 
photographs are sufficiently detailed to enable houses 
and the general topography to be easily identified. 

The survey maps give measurements of the land to 
within a couple of inches, as well as all the necessary 
bearings. Those not familiar with map reading should get 
а crash course from а friendly expert. Most 
measurements shown аге in links. 1 Jink-7.92 inches and 
100 links:1l chain (66ft). 


All this documentation was acquired prior to any legal 
advice being sought, since we wanted to be sure that we 
did in fact want the land before incurring any heavy 
costs. 

It is worth remembering that a lawyer will usually only 
advise you of any legal impediment to your purchase. He 
will not find out if the SEC are going to put a pylon on it, 
or if the Board of Works plan digging it up for a pipeline 


etc: 
These and a dozen other points you must, or should 


check yourself. And you can find out quite a lot by going 
to the relevant departments with the Title details (ie 
Volume and Folio no.) and enquire if there are any plans 
afoot that would mar your enjoyment of the land in 
question. 


Sub-division 

Having satisfied ourselves that the land was in fact a 
viable proposition, we then secured the services of a 
reputable firm of surveyors. Our instructions were to 
divide the land into seven equal parts, and to provide us 
with a plan showing all the necessary measurements and 
angles. 

This was carried out within about two weeks at a cost of 
$75. We were provided with a professionally drawn plan 
in negative form, plus seven prints, made from this 
original, in positive. (ie black and white). 

Whilst this form of division was for internal purposes. 
we did bear in mind the future likelihood of official sub- 
division below the present 40 acre minimum. Mindful of 
this prospect and in the event that individual titles might 
be in our interests (which | may say is doubtful) we had 
these plans prepared with parallel boundary lines for 
convenience. 

The surveyors found no need to actually set foot on the 
land and worked entirely from existing Crown survey 
maps, and block plans lodged at the Titles Office. We 
provided all these documents and thus saved additional 
expense. 


Legal Advice 

' We then sought legal advice on our intention to make а 
joint purchase with six other participants, who were yet 
to be found at this stage. We were advised that while our 
intentions were practical, it was unusual and complicated 
by the fact that no legal precedents existed. 

There were several ways of making a joint purchase. 
The most commonly known are Joint Tenancy, Tenants 
in Common, Partnerships and the formation of a 
Company. The lawyer we engaged favoured the first 
method, an opinion not shared by the legal advisors of 
some of our would-be partners. 

The view expressed here was that a Company was the 
only method that offered a secure legal situation for all 
concerned and although expensive a total of about $600 
in all, which was split amongst the seven purchasers’ was 
well worthwhile in the long run. After much discussion 
we accepted this opinion and where therefore obliged to 
change lawyers in midstream with consequent financial 
loss. 

Finding Our People 

Our next step was to get in touch with everyone we 
could think of. We advertised in bookshops, colleges, 
universities and even ‘The Age’ in our search for 
participants. 

We must have had the busiest 30 days of our lives 
because we saw or were contacted by close on 200 
people. They came at all hours of the day and night. But 
at the end of the four weeks we had our group—seven in 
all. We speedily dismissed anyone looking for an 
investment and accepted only genuine bush lovers. ы 

As you тау have guessed, it was a little exhausting ex- 
plaining our intentions and poring over maps with so 
many prospective purchasers. 

This method of finding participants can be tricky, and it 


is a bit of a gamble of course. Only one friend, whom ме” 


we had known for years, took us up on the opportunity; 
so we still had to find more. One can at best only hope to 
choose wisely using one’s own judgement, for in the final 
analysis the success of any venture like this is only 
assured by the goodwill of each individual. 

In our case we are extraordinarily lucky in having 
thoughtful, intelligent people who realise the value of co- 
operation and the advantages of forming а strong 
cohesive group. 

We personally sought no profit from our favourite 
discovery and offered each party an equal share in the 
purchase on a first-come, first-served basis. Now we have’ 
about 18 acres each, at an all-in price, including legal 
costs of about $14,000. In other words, under $10,000 for 
the whole thing — a bargain | think you'll agree! 

Each purchaser bought four shares a block, in the 
company at a nominal sum of $1 each. Two of the shares 
represented two votes at a shareholders meeting, and the 
remaining two votes represented the area occupied by 
the purchaser. 

Individual purchasers have right of tenure on their 18 
acre areas by means of a lease agreement with the com- 
pany. 


"Мопеу 

AS each person made nis commitment to join us, we 
asked that a deposit of $100 be lodged with our lawyer 
(the first one) as tangible evidence of good faith. This was. 
held in a trust fund and thus we were not personally 
holding any funds. 


| feel this is wise, for it dispels any fears, or suspicion of 
malpractice on your part. After all these folk don't know 
you from a bar of soap and in any case who is to say you 
won't be run over by a bus. 

So our advice is don't touch a cent of the cash yourself 
and then you have no worries. Crooked lawyers are not 
unknown of course, but the law society has its own 
insurance which protects funds lodged with its members: 

It is worth mentioning that =throughout these 
negotiations, the legal representatives of the participants 
were consulted. The antagonism of the'legal profession 
towards our intentions was made quite obvious. 

Our first lawyer even drew up a document, which we 
were asked to sign, disclaiming him from any 
responsibility! It is clear that this branch of 'the.system' 
cares little for a method of land purchase that seeks to 
beat the rip-off prices and denies the-'legal weevils’. their 
gains. 

Extending the Option 

Up to now we were still within the 30 days option 
granted by the vendors but it became obvious that the 
legal work would be protracted and a considerable time 
would elapse before the final settlement could. be made. 
So an extension of our option to purchase was gained, in 
writing, from the vendors. 

We had not chosen to inform the vendors at this junc- 
ture that the purchase was to be made by a group of 
people, since we felt that by so doing, we would lose any 
bargaining power invested in a solo operation. 

The law moves painfully and expensively slowly and 
nearly 6 months elapsed before final settlement granted 
us any legal claim to the land. This was a frustrating 
period. | must say | could not bring myself to even visit 
the land, in case the whole deal should fall through, and 
there were some anxious moments. 

We almost gave up at one stage when we were obliged 
to buy an extra parcel of land-—some four acres which 
originally were presumed to be included in the initial 
offer. This area, bounding a creek, although overpriced 
in our opinion, was felt to be vital for our environmental 
protection. 


The Company 

The formation of a registered Company is complicated 
but in our view essential. 

The law of the Establishment favours the Company, 
and established precedent ensures its security. 

One advantage not enjoyed in a partnership, for 
instance, is that the debts of an individual are not 
claimable against the assets of the Company (ie the 
land). Since the entire portion of the land is owned by the 
Company as a whole, then each individual on his share of 
dirt is secure even if he should be personally insolvent. 

The articles of association and memoranda of a 
Company set down the ground rules and indicate the 
purposes of its operation. 

In our case, we registered ourselves as a conservation 
company with the clearly stated intention to protect and 
conserve our environment. Our individual allotments are 
leased by the whole Company to each of the share- 
holders under a detailed lease agreement. 

Only with Company approval can any portion of the 
land be utilised by anyone other than members of the 
Company. 

We included in our rules a note to the effect that any 
buildings erected by the individual shareholder should 
always remain his personal property. 


In the event of a participant wishing to dispose of his 
interest in the Company, then his share must first be 
offered to the remaining shareholders. The intention 
here is to keep it in the family. The understanding is that 
such a sale would take place at the original purchase 
price plus the value of any improvements. Thus any 
investment potential sought by the original purchaser is 
nullified. 

Another protection incorporated is that the surviving 
directors are not bound to transfer the shares of a 
deceased director-shareholder to anyone. The thought 
here is that if an heir was considered undesirable in the 
general interest and possibly had an unsuitable develop- 
ment project in mind, then that person would not be 
admitted to the company. In the Joint Tenancy method 
of purchase, the shares pass automatically to the 
surviving partners. : 

An offer by our Company lawyer to meet the entire 
group at his offices, in his own time, was accepted 
without hesitation. This provided everyone with an op- 
portunity of asking questions and to seek clarification 
of any legal points not fully understood. | would heartily 
recommend following this procedure. 

It is timely to pay tribute at this point to our lawyer who 
steered us through these early months. Unlike many of 
his colleagues he greatly favoured our intentions and 
praised our pioneering spirit. 

You are lucky indeed if you can find a man of this ilk for 
there are a great many documents to sign апа 
countersign, and much heavy legal terminology to wade 
through before you can describe your usual occupation 
as Company Director on that next dole form! 


/ 


The Locale 

Every piece of land has its problems and ours is no 
exception. Much of the terrain is steep in the extreme and 
the acreage of good farming land is limited. The 
vegetation is as varied as the contours. Yet strangely 
enough we all finished up with the particular segment 
that suited our psychological and material needs. 

Some preferred the high ground, favouring solitude 
and scenic vistas above the practical consideration of 
easy access and preferable soil. 


Others, more agriculturally minded, were prepared to 
trade their hopes in this direction for lack of winter - 
sunlight and other drawbacks. But all are contented with 
their lot and take philosophically in their stride the 
incumbent disadvantages. 


First Home 

The first dwelling erected on the land was a 10 x 6 foot 
tent that shared one of the few areas of cleared ground 
with a home-made caravan. The end of November that 
year was cold and wet. The 6 am starts saw myself and 
my now pregnant love trudging nearly a mile uphill to 
their chosen wilderness. Not even a walking track to 
lighten the burden of food, water, tools etc. Those early 
weeks were tough but satisfying, for within 42 days we 
moved into our first real home — a bush cabin 30 x 16 
feet. 

Not one yard of cleared ground greeted us on arrival, so 
hand clearing with axes and machetes preceded the 
erection of the log frame. Friends and new company 
neighbours struggled through the bush to help. Without 
that valued labour we might still be in that tent! The 
unwelcome appearance of a large dingo speeded up the 
project no end. | think only half the walls and about four 
floor-boards were fixed when we slept inside for the first 
time. 

By this time we had cleared a track into the bush and 
were able to drive in our living necessities as well as many 
donated items, including wood stoves and water tanks. 

Activity on the other blocks quickened, and the 
following months saw the building of a double-storey 
barn, a mud-brick cabin, and two more bush dwellings. 
Each accommodation differed in style, according to the 
taste of its owner, but all are inspired by the bush and 
utilise available materials to the full. 

Now nearly two years after the initial discovery of our 
dream land we are settling down to the serious business 
of consolidating our individual projects. 

Vegetables are growing and chooks are laying. Sites for 
permanent houses have been cleared and levelled. House 
plans are being prepared for Council approval, and by 
spring it will be full steam ahead. 

| hope, and firmly believe, that in years to come we will 
be able to write more fully on our successes and perhaps 
inspire others to follow the example of The Good 
Company. 


EL) Am 


Titles 


Land tenure systems in Australia and New Zealand are 


complex. There are hundreds of different types of titles. 

Some are a hangover from the feudal system which 
evolved in Britain after the Norman invasion of 1066. 
Others result from the gold rushes, the colonization of 
inland areas, or from encouragement to free settlers. 

The right to own land is accepted by society as a funda- 
mental freedom, and is enshrined in the Magna Carta of 
1215, which said: “Мо free man shall be ... disseised of 
his freeholds or liberties or free customs ... but ... by 
the law of the land." 

A freehold once meant the land holding of a free man. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 1948, also 
echoes this principle (Article 17): 

(1) Everyone has the right to own property alone as well 
as in association with others. 

(2) No эпе shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

The reality is that these rights of the landowner are 
constantly being whittled away. Land may be resumed 


by local, State or Federal Government authorities for 
many purposes, including widening roads or building 
schools. 

The “freeman” these days is also liable to taxation, 


rates and many restrictions and rules on the way his 
land is used. 

All land in Australia was originally Crown land. The 
Crown was vested in King George ІІІ of England. His repre- 
sentative here was the Governor of New South Wales, 
Captain Arthur Phillip. 

From 1788, when Phillip established the colony at Port 
Jackson, until 1831, grants were made to soldiers, free 
settlers and released convicts as Estate in Fee Simple. 
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The first grant was a two-acre plot at Rose Hill (Parra- 
matta), given to James Ruse, a farmer, in 1789. Hundreds 
of thousands of acres were thus granted from Sydney for 
rentals which dropped to a nominal peppercorn in 1825, 
or were given away to promote settlement. 

After 1831 the land was sold by auction, with a reserve 
price starting at five shillings an acre. This was raised to 
12 shillings an acre in 1839 and one pound an acre in 
1842. The price of land dropped sharply in the grim 
Depression which began that year. ” 

Pastures on unsurveyed land .were leased to 
"squatters'' under a licence fee of teri pounds a year, plus 
a poll tax of 1d for each sheep, 3d for cattle and 6d for 
each horse per year grazing on the run. This led to the 
unlocking of the land and the opening up .of huge 
“selections”. 

After the 1860s the individual states assumed the 
power to administer Crown Grants. Western Australia and 
South Australia were settled by companies which 
obtained Crown land at one pound per acre. 

The Torrens Title system of freehold land tenure came 
into force in South Australia in 1858. Its originator, Sir 
Robert Torrens, was a Minister of the Crown in the State. 

The Torrens Title simplified land transfer in fee simple 
from one owner to another. By 1874 it had been adopted 
by all States. The Old System title still lingers on, mainly 
in NSW, because of the time and expense needed to 
convert it. 

Other titles cover leaseholds and perpetual те оп 
yearly rentals, development blocks (in Queensland) апа 
new systems like Strata, for home unit ownership. 

In the Northern Territory groups may still lease land for 
agricultural purposes, such as orchards and market 
gardens. The land must be improved by erecting a 
dwelling and by fencing. 

Soldier settlement blocks were made available to 
troops returning from both world wars. 


Part of our own 15 acres near Rylstone, NSW, was a 
Crown Grant to William Lee in May 1829 (just before the 
change to an auction system). 

It is described іп the numerous conveyancing 
documents as: 

"All that piece or parcel of land containing ten acres 
three roods twenty six perches or thereabouts being part 
of Portion two of two thousand acres ... granted to 
William Lee commencing at a point on the right bank of 
Lee Creek bearing North six degrees forty-eight minutes 
West distant one chain апа forty-two links from the 
Easternmost North-East corner of Portion Five of two 
thousand acres in the Parish of Budden granted to John 
Tindale which is also the North-West corner of Portion 
Sixteen of Forty acres in the Parish of Lee granted to 
William Henry Tindale and bounded thence on the South- 
East by lines bearing North fifty-one degrees sixteen 
minutes east fifteen chains and eight links North..." 

So it goes on, all very tedious, but legally necessary to 
define the limits of ownership. The history of a piece of 
land is always fascinating. The ten acres stayed in the Lee 
family until 1907, then passed through a series of 
mortgage holders and owners until we bought it this year. 
We lost from it an area of 2 acres one rood and five 
perches which was resumed by the Crown for a road. 

This part is, of course, Old System title. The other 
section of 6 acres one rood and six perches is Torrens 
Title and requires two documents of conveyancing, while 
the older title took up eight bulky folders, two of which 
were abstracts of even lengthier paperwork. 


Raya and Tim Ealey, seen at work building their 
mudbrick house, are members of the Round the Bend 
Conservation Co-Operative Ltd at Kangaroo Ground, 
Victoria. 

The co-op is probably the best existing model of a 
method of group buying of land where preserving native 
bush is the primary object. 

It was formed in May 1971 to acquire 320 acres of 
virgin bushland owned by the late Labor leader Arthur 
Calwell, and is registered under the Co-operatives Act, 
1953. 

There are 32 members, each of whom has the right to a 
1-8th of an acre site for a house and small garden. The 
house sites are clustered into a 20-acre area, leaving the 
remaining 300 acres undisturbed. Artist Neil Douglas was 
a prime-mover in the co-op’s establishment. 

The co-op is non-profit-making and is administered by 
a rotating board of seven directors, so that each member 
may have his say. 

Raya and Tim have been building their house for ten 
months, mainly at weekends and in university vacations. 
Tim, a zoologist, and member of the National Parks 
Advisory Committee, is setting up a school of ecology at 
Monash University in Melbourne. 

The three buildings we saw going up at the co-op were 
of adobe brick. Tim told us the co-op has banned weather- 
board, because of fire danger and also because 
mudbricks are stronger and more permanent. 

Members have to be fairly vigilant, keeping out 
weekend shooters, and packs of dogs and checking the 
intrusion into the bush of noxious weeds and introduced 
"foreign" plants. They also have to guard against fire and 
"cool burning" is carried out in spring. 

Cats and dogs are banned as they threaten native 
wildlife, particularly birds and small animals. The 
gardens are necessary, as Neil Douglas says, because 
"You can't eat gumleaves.” 

In time the co-op hopes to be zoned as a residential 
sanctuary, part of a scheme sought by conservationists 
and bush lovers to merge 7,000 acres into a protected 
area, with land use defined in various categories. 
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maps 


Maps hold the key to the land. The most important 
source of information you can get about an area without 
visiting it is from maps. 

Our friend, Peter Gillies, of East Victoria Park, Western 
Australia, is a bit of a map-freak. “I think I'm fixated on 
those coloured sheets of paper," says Peter. 

Peter points out that maps can be obtained which show 
plans of original Crown land allotments, parish and town- 
ship plans, land use, rainfall and topography. 

Write to the Department of Crown Lands (or whatever 
name it comes under) in your State and ask for a map list. 

Some addresses: 

Lands Department, GPO Box 44А, Hobart, Tasmania, 
7001. 

Department of Lands, Box 39, GPO Sydney, NSW, 2001. 

Department of Crown Lands and Survey, 2 Treasury 
Place, Melbourne, Victoria, 3002. 

Land Administration Commission, PO Box 168, North 
Quay, Queensland, 4000. Digest of Land Law of 
Queensland also available. 

Land, Surveys and Immigration Department, Barrack 
Street and St George's Terrace, WA, 6000. 

Lands and Survey Branch, Northern 
Administration, Darwin, NT, 5790. 

Air photographs, photomaps and topographical maps 
are available from the Australian Government Publishing 
Service. Write for a brochure of maps available: 

Assistant Director, Sales and Distribution, AGPS, PO 
Box 84, Canberra, ACT, 2600. 

The topographical maps are useful for identifying 
Crown land or old private land which might possibly be 
rated from the local council. 

In some old gold mining areas, like Fosterville in 
Victoria, the township itself has gone, lots have 
overgrown and fences have disappeared. But the roads 
exist on the maps, and so do the blocks. 

Crown land can be leased for grazing. A residence 
licence may be taken out for $2 a year, which gives you 
ап acre of crown land on which a habitable dwelling must 
be erected within six months. 

Crown land may also be bought for cash from the 
Crown Land department, or paid off over a number of 
years. A Fosterville reader says that there are now only 
about four private blocks left out of about 70, and about 
6 acres of Crown land (limit one acre) around the area. 
However, this system of obtaining land should apply just 
as well to all the old gold mining areas dotted about 
Australia. 

Peter Gillies concluded from the large tome of 
Government Regulations on Land that the Minister can 
grant leases of Crown land for any purpose he sees fit, 
anywhere in the country. 

He ran across a specific example of this: Professional 
fishermen have been able in the past to lease a small plot 
of beach land on which they could build a small shack. 
This may not still apply. 

However, in 1971, the Department of Lands in Adelaide 
advised that an application could be made for such land 
in South Australia and, if approved a licence would be 
issued at $20 for the first year and $12 for each 
succeeding year for five years. 

By the way, it is illegal to camp on Crown land and to 
erect any building on it without permission. 


Territory 


A jew words 


from Bob 


'Twas a coincidence reading about Aeolus (Wind God 
Bod) and windmills in EG5, for today | brought home a 
beaut thing that a bloke gave me — a GENUINE Aeolus 
Windmill, built by the Clyde Engineering Co, Sydney. This 
thing's a howler: got all manner of gyrating, oscillating 
and scintillating mechanisms — really old. 

Poor old feller's gonna get all rebuilt and go back to 
work. Aeolus lives again! 
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BY BOB MCLEOD 


Land, farms, etc, for sale: Everyone is going to the 
coast. l've travelled up and down the South Coast of NSW 
from Nowra to Eden. It's all been bought up. The 
Japanese have even been buying small farms around 
Eden. | am told millions of acres of: ‘bushland have been 
fenced off in the last two years. ~ 

Canberra, with its ехсе$$ of bored; rich people has 
stuffed the small farm market in most ‘areas of the South 
Coast. 

| had a look at some land aroun Bodalla — the 
cheapest area on the South Coast — $5000 for 30 acres. 
Absolutely useless land! | 

Тһе pirates and rapers are into the Bathurst-Sofala 
area too now — | think that way up Mudgee way could be 
a possibility. There's no small areas around Cowra- 
Canowindra way much — further west it gets a bit flat 
and dry. Goulburn-Marulan: land is fairly priced, but it's:a 
bleak place to live! 

The Young district is worth looking into. When the gold- 
fields began to peter out in the 1860s, the Government 
made a lot of land available in smallholdings to re- 
establish the miners. To this day an unusual number of 
smallholdings exist in this district. 

There are many stone buildings and lots of pisé 
cottages. The climate is agreeable here, but there's no 
river — Wyangala and Burrinjuck Dams are not too 
distant for those who like an inland sea! 

The area has an incredibly interesting history and there 
are a number of little villages in the vicinity which have 
smallholdings to offer — Murringo is a beaut little village. 

І bought 18 acres with a good cottage at Monteagle for 
$6,500. 

The Monteagle village is just asking for an injection of 
new life. The old pub is vacant (may be for sale, though 
it's only an old weatherboard joint). There's a pisé 
PUBLIC HALL, empty, a 40-acre wooded common with a 
large dam on it and a sort of a creek running through. 


(Bob writes later: "The pub went for $800! There's a few 
other places left — but they are going FAST!) 


Folk music people — anyone wanting a ‘place for a 
festival — please note: This ‘place has potential. Spread 
the word, Monteagle and Bendick Murrell are worth 
looking into. 

There are a number of 'unprofitable' orchards for sale 
around Young. The unprofitability comes from the fact 
that they are run by 'rat-race farmers', to use a Neil- 
Douglas-ism. That man is a breath of fresh air ... more 
power to your words, Neil!” 

In your magazine | have at last found a link with folk 
after my own heart, l've been trying to 'do my own thing' 
for quite a number of years now — but got so damned dis- 
couraged by the fact that | am only one, amongst so 
many hard-hearted, go-getter, ‘normal’ people. | despair 
at the dull-eyed, flat-headed, beer-swilling nong that 
passes for the average countryman.in this area these days. 

I'm 27, have just bought this land and old cottage for 
another attempt at independence. 'Tis a beaut spot, but I 
need company, incentive and encouragement. l'd be 
interested in having our sort of people here to stay 
awhile — or they can stay overnight if travelling through. 

l'd be particularly interested in a young bird 
(preferably), or a bloke, or two or three folk who want to 
go bush for a while — a long-time thing, maybe. Art or 


craft people would be best — there’s room for a studio or 
workshop or whatever here — | am setting up my own 
making ornamental 


STEAM FORGE now, for 
lamps and so on. 


Ж 
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ironwork, 


Cf Bendick 
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So, anybody interested in visiting, staying for a while 
(for a small donation, or some work) or coming here to 
live — please write!!! 

I've a few house rules for guests, don't let anyone stay 
without writing first, and otherwise it's pretty rough — 
the wood ducks wake you at first light — the fuel stove 
only cooks wholemeal bread 'til nicely brown — the 
water's got no fluoride and the reed organ's got a mouse 
in it! S'pretty rough! 


All goes well here: the adzed sleeper door-frames go up, 
the hexagonal mud dunny wif pontifical embellishments 
causes much consternation locally, | only work in town 
three days a week, the solar heater gets built, the wind 
chimes chime, the chooks lay, the cows get fat, the cat's 
had kittens! 

Go away now, chop down grass! 


Kind regards, Bob McLeod, PO Box 457, Young, NSW, 
2594. 


{ 
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BY ‘CAPTAIN FRASER'* 

EARTH GARDEN No 3 carried a small article about the 
plight of our beautiful Fraser Island at the hands of the 
sand-rapers. The conservationists under the banner of 
FIDO (Fraser Island Defence Organisation) have just lost 
another court battle with the invaders. 

My hope is that a large number of Earth Gardeners who 
wish to start land poetry completely away from any 
previous agriculture will consider the possiblility of 
starting on the back beach of Fraser Island in direct 
opposition to the sand-rapers. 

The surf beach is nearly 100 miles in length and the 
miners have leases over the entire beach and sand dune 
system. Behind the dunes are perfect spots for Earth 
living. 

The soil is sandy, but with composting can be made 
more fertile and water just oozes out from under the 
dunes and runs across the beach to the sea. It is perfectly 
fresh and clean because of the filtering effect of the sand. 

With adequate supplies you could take your time in 
exploring the delights of Fraser Island. It is all Crown land. 

Fishing direct from the ocean is easy because of the 
numerous gutters just off the beach where the fish 
school outside the turbulent breakers. At the watermark, 
in the sand, are a variety of shellfish called ‘wongs’, 
which are delicious cooked in their shells in the fire coals, 
or done in a soup. 

The beach and dunes are littered with ancient piles of 
shells which the Kabi people left after their feasts. 

Roaming the beach are wild horses called Brumbies. 
They are truly free to lead a natural life. People could 
follow their example — and hassle the sand-rapers in the 
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meanwhile. Lurking always in the shadow of the 
undergrowth, waiting for the ideal time to launch a sneak 
attack and steal food are the island's many pure-blood 
dingoes. Their life-style is also worth contemplating. 

Those wanting further information about Fraser Island 
please write to me at PO Box 341, Maryborough, 
Queensland, 4650. 

PS. 1 vouch for the 'no dig' method of gardening. My 
vegetables are really beaut. 


*NOTE: The real Captain James Fraser was killed by 
Aborigines on Fraser Island when his ship, the Stirling 
Castle, was wrecked on a reef in 1836. The story of his 
wife's escape from captivity by the Kabi people is enter- 
tainingly told in Mrs Fraser On The Fatal Shore, by 
Michael Alexander, Michael Joseph, London, 1971, 186pp. 


Environment Centre | 


Mr and Mrs E. M. Jackson, of the historic ‘Pigeon Bank’ 
homestead at Kangaroo Ground, Victoria, don't want to 
see the 300 acres of farmland around them cut into 10- 
acre lots and merged into Melbourne's urban sprawl. 

Instead they are working to use the area as an 
environmental study centre where children can gain first- 


hand contact with a stimulating environment“ to 
supplement ecology and conservation: theory taught in 
the classroom. д: 

Тһе proposed Andrew Ross Memorial Environmental 
Study Centre adjoins the Eltham Memorial Tower and the 
site of the projected Watson's Creek Dam: 

The centre would provide facilities for up to 100 fourth 
form students each day to study rock, soil, vegetation, 
water and land use and local wildlife. There would'also be 
working displays of the water, carbon and nitrogen cycles 
and a miniature water catchment model covering several 
acres. 

It will cover a total of about 100 acres, including the 
11% acres of Pigeon Bank, 20 miles north-east of 
Melbourne. The Kangaroo Ground area was first settled 
by Mrs Jackson's forebears, William and John Bell, in 
1839. 

Overseas environmental study centres usually include 
a library, laboratories and accommodation for 20 to 60 
students. They are staffed by a qualified warden and 
specialist instructors. 

The centre could fulfil the dual role of preserving 
Melbourne's precious 'breathing space' greenbelt and 
provide a ‘crash’ mass environmental education 
programme, 

A lot of interest and money will be needed to turn Mr 
Jackson's dream into a reality. For further information 
send a stamped, addressed envelope to him at this 
address: 

Watershed Association of. Victoria, 
Kangaroo Ground, Victoria, 3097. 


Pigeon Bank, 


eco~hostel 


BY TONY WEDD 


$100 has been offered to start a fund for the first Eco- 
Hostel. This would add one more to the 3,000-odd youth 
hostels around the world, but with a special emphasis on 
living ecologically. 

As the leaflet spells it out, hostels are "simple 
accommodation provided so that more people can get to 
know and love the countryside.” 

Eco-hostels would interpret the somewhat passive verb 
"love" in the more active sense of "care for"; and no 
doubt fight for when threatened. They imply organically 
grown foodstuffs, composted wastes, and low impact 
technology such as windmills and solar heaters, in 
addition to that communal living which has gone with the 
idea of hostelling for over sixty years. 


Though, in the country of its origin, membership is still 
restricted to the young, hostelling in becoming 
international has extended to all ages. Membership 
costs an Australian $7.50, or $2 if they are under 18. 
Overnight charge for a bed and blankets varies round 
the dollar mark, some more, some less. Sheets are on the 
hosteller usually.in a single piece bag. 

The warden at an eco-hostel will possibly be less of a 
good shepherd to wayward youth than an exponent of 
Silent Spring, zero population growth, how to turn 
animal fats into biodegradable soap, the merits of honey 
and nature cure healing. He might be more relaxed about 
bringing wine into a hostel than about bringing a pre-cut 
loaf of bodge-bread. 

It is possible that a staff of semi-permanent residents 
would build up round an eco-hostel, supported by the 
sale of handicrafts, bednight fees and their own home- 
grown produce. The idea of sharing instead of owning 
helps to reduce the call for polluting industries and 
inevitable waste. Eco-hostels could be the pattern of life 
in Australia tomorrow. 

A tree was felled to produce the paper for this page. It 
deserves to be treated like green gold, lest we destroy our 
forests in the process of preaching how important it is 
to save them. 
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We would be very grateful if you would 
make it known that we are looking for a 
couple with about a thousand dollars to 
share our land. 
` After two years of saving and search- 
ing and being laughed at by bank 
managers and real estate agents from 
Goulburn to Gulgong, we will soon be 
the owners of 100 acres of Great Dividing 
Range. (If fate and the local Shire Council 
approve.) 

The land is situated 40 miles south of 
Oberon on a strong creek running into 
the Abercrombie River, and our rheu- 
matic Beetle takes five hours to get there. 
Happy to relate, although south of 
Oberon it's warmer and drier, probably 
because it's sheltered by forest and is in 
a valley. 

A soil analysis revealed that the soil is 
acid, rich in irón (six times too much), de- 
ficient in most other trace elements and 
decomposed organic matter. In short, a 
professional farmer's nightmare. But 
we @nly intend using ten acres at the very 
most for agriculture, leaving the rest 
fer the wallabies, wombats, snakes and 
the usual feathered freaks, parrots, mag- 
pies, etc. 

In the first year we would be more than 
satisfied if we could cultivate a quarter 
of an acre, as we have to build a house 
yet. Probably we'll make mud brick walls 
from the clayey earth at the bottom of the 
valley and use an iron roof to catch drink- 
ing water. 

We already have a hive of bees there 
pioneering for us. They are waiting for 
the weather to warm up before working 
on the wattle blossom and we are waiting 
till the New Year, when we hope to be able 
to afford to move up there. 

The land, like most of the neighbour- 
ing blocks, is a declared fauna and flora 
reserve, but this protection doesn't 
extend to the blackberries. At the 
insistence of the Pasture Protection 
people, the present owner sprayed some 
blackberries with hormones, but so far 
they have refused to die or change sex, 
whatever they were supposed to do. 

| kept up an attack on one bush for 
three hours with a hatchet and a machete 
but retired in rags and sorely wounded. 
Had it scared for a while though! 

The Pasture Protection people also 
trown on rabbits so we can look forward 
to the occasional rabbit stew, if we can 
catch the occasional rabbit. 

We foresee leaving the land for a couple 
of months at a tíme, to find out what's 
going on and to save money for things we 
need, but can't grow ог scrounge: 


medical bills, rates, slivovits, and EARTH 
GARDEN. So we need comrades to mind 
the store, and of course we would recipro- 
cate. 

So who or what are we? — Lynette, Aus- 
tralian, 24, ex-bagpipes player, and Tom, 
English, 31, size 9% boots, are congeni- 
tal working-class atheists who want to 
leap up out of the "system". Perhaps, 
like some paintings, it would look better 
if we stand back a bit. 

Anyway, we believe there must be a way 
for people to use, and live with, nature 
without crushing the giblets out of it, to 
live together, design and create in a non- 
competitive atmosphere. There seems 
only one way to find out. 

We are tentatively calling our farm to 
be: — ‘Mazel Tov Downs". To us it sounds 
optimistic and cheerful, but down to 
earth. 

We wish our fellow readers good luck in 
their tree planting, seed sprouting, 
"system" busting · survival,  love-life 
development and recycling projects. 
Hope to hear from some of you. 

Tom and Lynette, 8 Baden-Powell 
Street, Artarmon, NSW, 2064. Phone 
42 1640. 


We are a couple who have lived in North 
Queensland for a few years and have 
decided that this is where we want to 
build our community in mid 1974. We 
are looking for others who also will be suc- 
cessful in their present careers but have 
strong motivation for an alternative life 
style. 

Motivation would include a desire for 
harmony with nature and with man, for 
individual freedom and identity within 
the community and for an Epimethean 
future. 

We aim to be self-sufficient, to sell 
surplus produce and to revive craftsman- 
ship. We do not intend to rough it, but will 
not consume. We are examining possible 
sites. 

John, PO Box 159, Cairns, Queensland 
4870. 


We wish to establish a веті self- 

subsistent rural commune. We are avidly 
reading and discussing, but lack of 
experience of communal living and 
organic gardening, goat and chook 
raising, beekeeping, orcharding etc. 
' Two or four of us will be going from 
Melbourne up through Victoria, NSW and 
Queensland to just north of Brisbane 
during December and would be extremely 
grateful if any commune or farm would 
allow us to visit and work there for a short 
while. We will have our own tents, food 
etc. If anyone can assist, please write. 

Yours faithfully, Jopie Bodegraven, 
11/12 Bettina Street, Clayton, Victoria, 
3168. 
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1 һауе been most interested to read in 
your paper the accounts of young 
couples who want to get away from the 
“rate race” and live the simple life. 

| live 12 miles south-west of Nara- 
coorte (South Australia) in open-plain 
country. Not very exciting country, flat, 
but with numerous swamps and lagoons 
and an abundance of bird life, more water 
birds perhaps than other varieties. 

І own a quaint little stone house with 
five rooms, plus lav and bathroom, which 
has been unoccupied for about five 
years. It is one of the few old Squatter's 
houses that dotted this part of the 
country, that is still a fact. 

If any of your young — or not so young- 
couples were interested | would be happy 
to let them see it and, if they wanted, use 
it. 

The rent — 20 cents per month just to 
keep it legal, and if they should stay there 
three years, and so prove that they really 
wanted the house, | would consider 
selling it to them at a pretty nominal 
price. 


1 am an active National Trust member, 
and | just hate to see this little house 
going to pieces for lack of use. There is 
2% acres of rich black soil with: the 
house, but | must say the underground 
water, supplied by windmill, is pretty 
hard, though plenty of it. 

Yours faithfully, Peter McArthur, 
Selsdon Park, Box 233, Naracoorte, 
South Australia, 5271. 


This is the type of house — stone with 
bay windows and a verandah. 


PS "Squatter's Home": Back in the last 
century, the Government introduced a 
scheme to split up the old station proper- 
ties. 

A few hundred acres were let out to 
squatters who could occupy the land only 
if they built a substantial house on it. In 
actual fact this was done and the 
squatters then sold it back to the station 
owners. My little house would be about 80- 
100 years old and 1 used it as a work- 
man's cottage until about five years ago. 
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Imelda Mackay and nephew Mark Ciobo, with champion Angora doe, “Glenroy Titania” and her twins, а 
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buck and a doe, from Mr & Mrs C. J. Mackay’s ‘Glenroy Stud”, Greenvale, Victoria. 


Photo by permission of Stock and Land, Melbourne. 


angora goats 


BY IMELDA MACKAY 


Mohair, the soft, lustrous fibre produced by the 
Angora goat, is a specialty yarn much sought after 
for use in men's summer suiting, dress fabrics, 
knitwear and rugs as well as for upholstery. 

The earliest reference to the use of “goat's hair” is 
found in the Bible, in the days of Moses. 

Angoras originated in Turkey in Asia Minor. It was the 
region of Ankara (Angora), Turkey, which produced the 
best quality mohair. Turkey was then the most important 
producer of mohair but now ranks third in the world, with 
South Africa and America being the major producers. 
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The first importation of Angoras into Australia was in 
1856 from Asia Minor. In 1895 the number of Angoras 
had reached 2,000 and were described as ‘small animals 
on short legs, with very lustrous fleeces hanging in 
ringlets. The averase weight of fleeces of 12 months 


growth being 5 pound each, the heaviest running as high 


as 10 pound’. 

As the Wool Trade flourished Angoras suffered a set- 
back, so the industry is once again in its infancy with the 
biggest obstacle being the lack of numbers of pure-bred 
Angoras. There is no precise number but it is estimated 
that there are 3,000 in Australia. 


Up until recent years the industry has been maintained 
by a few dedicated breeders. More recently others are 
endeavouring to overcome the problem of lack of 
numbers by cross-breeding with Saanen goats 
preferably, or with selected wild goats. 

It is being generally accepted in Australia that after five 
back-crosses using a pure-bred Angora buck the resulting 
offspring can be regarded as a pure-bred Angora. In the 
early stages of the Angora industry in South Africa 
similar programmes of cross-breeding using Boer goats 
as a basis, were undertaken. The South African breeders 
decided it took eleven back-crosses to produce a pure- 
bred Angora of good standard. 

High prices are being paid in Australia for pure-bred 
Angora bucks and does, prices varying according to 
quality of stock. The highest price paid was $1,000 for an 
Angora buck from the “Glenroy Angord Stud" of Mr & 
Mrs C. J. Mackay, Greenvale, Victoria. 


‘And all women who had ability spun with their 
hands, and brought what they had spun in blue and 
purple and scarlet stuff or fine twined linen; all the 
women whose hearts were moved with ability spun 
the goats’ hair’. 

EXODUS 35:25. 


‘He also made curtains of goats’ hair for a tent 
over the tabernacle; he made eleven curtains’. 


EXODUS 36:14. 


Angoras аге best when run іп а dry climate with a 
rainfall of from approximately 8 to 18 inches, they will 
produce the best quality mohair. Unlike sheep they will 
survive severe drought. 

They prefer to eat above ground level and in the right 
country may be run successfully with sheep as they will 
not compete for the same food. Angoras prefer edible 
scrub country with plenty of brush and scrub, where with 
proper management they can be run as an economic 
proposition. They can make use of overrun bushland 
unpenetrated by any other farmed animals and still 
produce top quality mohair. 

Angoras have to be shorn twice a year in order to 
supply the required length of 5 to 6 inches to processing 
firms. The mohair fibre grows approximately an inch a 
month. The same shearing equipment is used for 
Angoras as for sheep but should be run at half speed for 
Angoras. A good sheep fence is suitable as pure-bred 
Angoras are not as destructive as cross-bred or wild 
goats. i 

The overall standard of Angoras in Australia is below 
that of South Africa, which is generally accepted as 
having the best Angoras in the world. 

A good Angora should have good conformation, 
standing square on all four feet with no sign of weakness 
in the pasterns. Broad shoulders will give a rounder body 
and more area tò produce more mohair. 

The Angora should have a strong muzzle, brown eyes 
(blue eyes suggesting cross-breeding), well-shaped horns 
set well apart and curving.back, down and slightly away 
from the body. 

The mohair should be lustrous and fine, with no 
coloured fibre. The fleece should be kemp free as 
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possible. The mohair should fall іп ringlets with 
characteristics of both crimp (character) and twist 
(style). Too much style is undesirable as the Angora 
producing this mohair will with age produce straight 
mohair. 

The average amount of mohair produced in Australia is 
6 to 7 pounds per animal yearly. The highest amount 
produced is approximately 13 pounds. Angoras in 
America and South Africa have produced considerably 
more, though the average is not much higher. 

The kid mohair is the most sought after, being used in 
fine suiting fabric. Prices paid for mohair vary seasonally, 
with the kid mohair always receiving the highest price. Ав: 
Australia has not yet established an organised market for 
the small amount of mohair it produces, prices vary 
considerably. Some breeders receive approximately $1 a 
pound from hand spinners and weavers. A more realistic 
figure in Australia at the present time is an average of 60 
cents a pound. 

The physical construction of mohair fibre allows it to 
be very soil resistant as dust does not settle into it. 
Mohair will not felt and will always retain its lustrous ap- 
pearance; and when combined with wool special effects 
are obtained and a beautiful fabric results. 

Australia has -all the requirements for the 
establishment of a sound economic Angora industry. It is 
to be hoped that the interest now being shown in Angoras 
can be maintained until it is a paying proposition for 
many Australian farmers. Only then will the Angora goat 
have proved itself as an asset in Australia. 


CAMCN E 


Here is an idea for a cheap hot water system. 

A 44-gallon drum built-in with bricks or stones set 
over a fire. 

We use one ourselves and it's beaut. 

Here are some suggestions: use a heavy-duty 44- 
gallon drum. Use strips of chicken wire between 
stones or bricks to stop cracking due to expansion 
and contraction. 

Allow Угіп clearance between drum and walls for 
the same reason. 

Don't have a roaring fire because the water will 
boil and blow back into the tank, leaving you with a 
cold shower! 

We use off-cuts from the sawmill, which would 
burn them otherwise. In summer water stays hot 
for 48 hours, in winter 12 hours. 

Harry Osten, Mooloolah, Queensland. 


mulberries 


We had just moved into our 
modest suburban fibro house 
and were more than low on 
beans. 


The three existing vegie beds were 


planted, six new beds dug and 
planted in the superb 50 x 100 foot 
backyard where the previous 
owner's girl had kept her horse. 

Ducks had been installed in the 
chook run and 26 new little trees — 
five gums, two lemons, two plums, 
etc — planted on the 10,000 square 
feet block. This already contained 
one large turpentine, one large gum, 
one mulberry, two camellia bushes, 
one crepe myrtle, one near-dead 
Jacaranda (with bark rot caused by 
building a rockery around it and 
raising the soil level six inches), and 
two monster choko vines which were 
bearing ... so guess what we had 
for dinner every night? 

Michael Boddy (EG3) please note 
the choko is excellent baked with the 
weekend roast, also fried, also par- 
boiled with grilled cheese on top, 
also jammed with lemon, also chut- 
neyed, yuk, and anyone who wants a 
box full in the season is welcome to 
call! 

The mulberries were three weeks 
off bearing and we could hardly 
wait, so when the mulberry tree at 
the top of the street bent over the 
fence, laden with juicy fruit, huge 
and purple, the children and | would 
pause ten minutes before crossing 


By JUDY FITZGERALD 


the road to the butcher on the corner 
opposite. 

And the children were saying: ‘Can 
we go up to the butcher’s?’. Came 
Saturday morning, bright and clear, 
and at six o'clock Mark and |, 
partners in fruit stealing since way 
back, took a bucket and colander 
and a chair, since all the berries 
within reach were now picked. 

We had half a bucket, when 'Do you 
mind?' was shouted at us from the 
house. Grabbing bucket and chair we 
fled down the hill, the voice of the 
lady of the house ringing in our ears. 

The mulberries were cooked to my 
favourite recipe and were par- 
ticularly delicious. Here it is: Snip 
the stems off two pints of (pre- 
ferably) red-purple mulberries with 
kitchen scissors or thumbnails. 
Wash berries well. Boil 1-2 pints of 
water, add one cup raw sugar. Toss 
in berries. Return quickly to a rolling 
boil. Turn down heat to simmer. 
Simmer 20 minutes. Remove berries 
to a bowl. Serve with cream. 

Use the juice (a) frozen — serve 
scraped with cream (b) jelly — 
sprinkle one teaspoon agar-agar 
(seaweed powder) on one pint juice. 
Soak one hour. Bring to boil. Allow to 
set. 

(c) Preserve — to be used iced in 
the hot months. Order some Agee 
Dome Seal jars from your hardware 
store (about 35 cents each). Heat jar 
with boiling water. Pour in boiling 
juice. Allow to overflow. Attach 
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vacuum lid. Have boiling water on 
hand ready to top it up if necessary 
as overflow is essential before put- 
ting on lid. Screw down tightly. 

Mulberry punch: Preserved 
mulberry juice may be jellied or 
frozen. But best of all, when the 
weather is ‘stinking hot’ use опе-сир 
stewed juice of .any fruit, one cup 
lemonade or substitute, one table- 
spoon raw sugar and 120z Slivovits 
Plum Brandy. К 

The Slivovits gives а flavour lift. | 
think it's the plum kernels that have 
been used to make it. Which reminds 
me of the apricot kernels І tossed out 
last year when | preserved the fruit 
which we had just eaten. A lovely, 
tannin flavour apricots develop, a 
brown flavour, like the smell of bark. 
This year I think ІЛІ do some kernels. 
Any ideas? Anyone use these? 

The punch recipe is the raison 
d'etre of the juice preserving. We 
don't preserve the berries as the 
picker cannot keep up with the 
demand, especially as the mul- 
berries appear when there is no 
other fruit. | do preserve mulberries 
for pies, as the demand for pies falls 
in the winter months. 

Mulberries for pies or jam: Snip the 
stems off two pints of red-purple mul- 
berries. Snip in half. Wash well. Place 
in large flat pan without lid. Add 
water to half level of berries, squash- 
ing berries down with a potato 
masher. Barely simmer one hour, or 
until very little liquid remains, stir- 
ring once and squashing again if 
desired. 

Measure berries: To two cups 
berries give one cup raw sugar. To 
one pint berries give 8oz raw sugar. 
This is half the traditional sugar 
ration, but it's sweet. | use half again 
if i've used ripe (purple) fruit. This 
gives a nice jam, but care must be 
taken to cook more liquid out of the 
fruit before the sugar is added. 

Bring mulberries to the boil, stir- 
ring. Add sugar, stirring. Boil five 
minutes, rolling boil, watching for 
burning or boiling over. Pour into 
warm preserving jars to overflow 
and screw lids on tightly. 

Refrigerate after opening or use 
promptly as  mulberries mature 
when the weather is humid (in 
Sydney) and they go mouldy. 

Postscript: It took me a year to 
make the acquaintance of 'Do. you 
mind’ and now, three years later, she 
is firm friends with myself and other 
young mothers in our street. 


The mulberry tree was cut down. 
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A беті, Graf Graf t that hath the Art, 
To [teal foon into a LADIES Heart; 
Here you may fee,what Y outh and kore can do, 


TheC 


„doth ftoop tosh’: ‘Maker of. b^ а. 


Ғгопіріесе оҒ Тһе History of the Gentle Craft (1676). St Crispin | is shown 
fitting Princess Ursula with a shoe. Legend has it that the two fell in love and 


married. 


BY BILL CONNER 

Leather in some form has been in 
use from man’s earliest days to the 
present. 

When man first realised how useful 
his own skin was, he tried to make 
useful the skins of other animals. 

With the skins and pelts he learned 
to cure, early man was able to clothe 
himself, provide shelter and 
protection, and make better tools 
and utensils. 

Drawings found on cave walls 
dating back to 20,000 BC show the 
uses of leather. From carved stone 
tablets left by the Egyptians we learn 
these people used leather and valued 
it highly. 

The Roman legions of Caesar’s 


time used leather sails on their 
warships. The Sumerians crafted 
leather wheels for their chariots. 

The Australian Aborigines, 
American Indians and tribes of 
Africa and South America found that 
the toughness of leather made it 
good for shields, armour, clothing 
and shelter. 

Archaeologists have uncovered 
leather objects used for storing 
grain, water, wine and tools. It is 
believed that Roman graziers grew 
tired of lugging their oxen about to 
trade for oil and corn. So they drew 
the figure of an ox, or pecus, on 
pieces of leather. This was easily 
carried in the farmer’s pocket and 
was Called pecunia, or money. The 
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English word pecuniary was derived 
from this. 

Not that allthis history is any big 
deal, but it's kind of neat to know it, 
ahywáy. 

St Crispin is the patron saint of 
shoemakers, and this honourable 
trade and gentle craft boasts the 
membership of Noah Worchester, 
the apostle of peace, and John 
Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker poet. 

The Phoenicians invaded North 
Africa around 1600 ВС апа 
transmitted leatherwork to the 
Moors. The Arabs and Moors overran 
Spain and Southern Europe in the 
8th to 15th centuries, starting a 
great leather industry. 

Man's desire to improve on the 
beauty of nature led him to practise 
creative artistry using leather as a 
medium. It is interesting that the 
ancients used only geometric 
designs in their leatherwork as they 
believed that if flowers меге 
portrayed they would die. 


Of course today almost any design 
imaginable is being tooled and 
stamped into leather. Modern 
chemistry and manufacturing: tech- 
niques have improved leather and 
broadened its use. We don’t use it 
exactly like our ancestors, but the 
popularity of leather sandals, belts, 
bags, wallets, shoes, clothing and 
saddlery is strong today. Almost 
everyone has some form of leather 
about him. 

For hundreds of years the secrets 
of leathercraft were a "mystery", 
guarded closely, handed down from 
father to son, with care taken that no 
outsiders were able to watch or 
learn the craftsman's methods. 

Today the gentle craft of leather is 
being spread by classes in schools, 
adult education programmes, 
books, magazines and іп leather 
shops and craft centres. 

There have been many imitations 
of leather, some valuable, but the old 
saying, "There is nothing like 
leather", still holds true. The proof of 
this is the many sandal shops, craft 
fairs, boutiques and saddle shops 
selling leather today. 


Further reading: Leather in Life, 
Art and Industry, John W. Waterer, 
Faber & Faber Ltd, London, 1946, 
320pp. 

Spanish Leather, John.W. Waterer, 
Faber & Faber Ltd, London, 1971, 
127pp and plates. 

A picture Book of Leather, The 
Museum of Leathercraft, London, 
1959. 


‘| learned to make sandals in April, 1969,’ Bill 
Conner told us recently. He has been working with 
leather ever since, making sandals and shoes that 
last, and beautiful handbags, belts, watchbands, 
vests, pouches, hats and hairholders. 

In fact, Bill has become obsessed with leather, its 


uses and possibilities and wants everyone to know 
just how fine a natural-craft material it is. We think 
all this shines through the long article he’s written 
for us on basic leathercraft. 

The place he learned about leather was the old 
Spanish town of St Augustine, Florida, and his 
teacher was Stan Thompson, a sandalmaker there. 
Bill was also influenced by Dan Holiday, who 
learned his craft in turn from a nephew of the 
dancer Isadora Duncan. 

Our photo shows Bill and his wife Marion outside 
their teepee at the Indiatlantic Art Show in 1970. 
Note the row of leather barrettes (hair clasps) on 
the pole in front. 

Bill recently sold Country Leather, the leather- 
craft shop һе started and ran for 2% years at 
Burleigh Heads in Queensland. His slogan was 
‘Leather goods crafted to your design’. 

Marion has been making a natural breakfast 
cereal called ‘Uncle Funky’s Krunchy Granola’, 
which also has become well known on the Gold 
Coast. 

They have been living on a farm where they have 
goats, bees and gardens, and still find time to enjoy 
horse riding and surfing. Soon they plan to move to 
some land in the area which they’ve bought with 
friends and pursue the good life with their young 
son. 

Why Australia? ‘We got tired of reading about it in 
the Whole Earth Catalog and Mother Earth,’ says 
Bill, ‘and we came over here to do it.’ We’re glad 
they did. 
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country 
leather 


BY BILL CONNER 

Leather is a natural material. It has warm 
colours, a nice texture, and good aroma. } 

Creating something from leather with your own hands 
— something that will last for years and improve with age 
— will give you the utmost satisfaction. 

Leathercraft can be approached in several ways. You 


“сап make a few things for yourself casually, or maybe 


you can get into some creative experiments, or it can be 
a way of life to the master craftsman. It can even be a way 
of life if you're not a master craftsman! 

І realise that some people (myself included sometimes) 
freak out because leather comes from animals killed by 
man. And killing is not necessary, a lot of us believe. 
Animals will always be killed for meat. This is reality. The 
majority of leather used today comes from cows killed 
for food. t 

Even if. vegetarianism is eventually practised by 
everyone, ceasing needless slaughter, animals will still 
die and be killed by other predators and ! really don't. 
think it would be bad Karma to use the hide. 

Whether it'turns to dust or is used by man it is still 
being recycled. So, if that clears things up a bit, let's get 
on with it. 


HOW LEATHER IS MADE 

Leather is a manufactured product that can be made 
from the skin of any animal by a variety of methods. The 
skin is made up of, many small, tightly structured fibres. 

The aim of tanning is to preserve this fibre tissue from 
putrefaction by putting it through a chemical change. 
There are three basic processes that have been used to 
make leather. І 

These аге: tanning, tawing and: chamoising. These days 
the main groups derived from these are vegetable 
tanning, mineral tanning and oil tanning. By treating and 
soaking the hides in one of these solutions it becomes 
leather. 

Vegetable tanning uses tannin, which is found in the 
bark of some trees. Vegetable tanned leather is used for 
harness, strapping, saddles, footwear soles, bags and 
belts that have stamped or carved designs on them. It is 
the only leather good for carving or stamping. It's usually 
white or bone-coloured. 

The mineral process uses alum, and was originally 
called tawing. Alum tanned leather is pure white. The 
most popular form of tanning is chromium tanning. 
Leather tanned this way is highly water-resistant and is 
used for footwear uppers and garment leather. It is hard- 
wearing, stable leather. It is naturally blue-grey in colour, 
but if it has been dyed you can see the blue-grey in the 
middle layer. 

Oil-tanned leather is mainly chamois (‘shammy’) which 
is used for clothes, polishing and gloves. 


Combination tannings are also іп use, such as hides 
chrome tanned, then finished by vegetable tanning or 
vice-versa. These hides have the firm structure provided 
by vegetable tanning, plus the suppleness and chemical 
stability of chromium tanning. 

The outside of the hide, where the hair was, is called the 


‘grain’ side and has a smooth surface. The other side is | 


the ‘flesh’ side and has a rough surface. 

Leather can be ‘dressed’ — which means to modify its 
character to meet specific needs. In other words it can be 
made soft or stiff. It can also be split into several layers, 


each having a purpose, or the original thickness сап be. 


kept. It can be rolled and pressed to make it solid, as in 
sole leather; it can be greased to make it pliable and 
water resistant, as in bridle or harness leather. 

Next comes finishing. This term applies more to the ap- 
pearance of leather rather than to its properties. 
Traditional finishing includes: 

(a) staining — colouring of the grain surface with dye 
applied by brush, cloth or spray; 

(b) dyeing — colouring by immersion. 

(c) graining — putting a surface pattern on with a press; 

(d) plating producing a smooth, glossy surface with a 
highly polished, heated metal press. 

(e) enamelling — producing patent leather; 

(f) abrading — sanding of flesh side to produce ‘suede’ 
finish. 


TYPES OF LEATHER 
There are many different kinds of leather available. 


Cowhide, calfskin and sheepskin are the main types you'll ` 


софе across. Ав these animals are raised for meat the 
skifis are easily available to tanners. 

Kangaroo skin, goatskin, hog skin, and deer skin are 
also available. You might even see snakeskin and other 
unusual types. 

Cowhide, the most popular, comes in many sizes, 
thicknesses and textures. It can be stitt or soft. You can 
make belts, bags, sandals, watchbands, wallets, bridles 
and most anything with it. 

Cowhide is usually referred to by the process used to 
tan it, such as chrome or vegetable. Or it may be called 
according to its end-use such as embossing hide or bridle 
leather. 


“HOW TO CHOOSE LEATHER 

First of all you have to know what you want to make. 
Then choose a leather thick or thin, stiff or soft, to suit 
your project. 

The thickest leather is sole leather. It is measured by 
irons, in which one iron equals one-fortyeight of an inch. 
Next is harness, then bridle. Their thickness is measured 
in millimetres. Harness is 4; to 7mm and bridle 3% to 
4% mm. Belt and bag leather should be about 2%; to 
3¥%mm. For wallets and watchband straps the leather 
should be 1.1 to 1.5mm. 

Feel the leather to see ir it suits you. Ask the person 
selling it to you what the particular piece you're holding 
is usually used for. 


WHERE TO GET LEATHER 

Obviously, tanneries are the main source for finding 
what you want. Saddlery stores, handmade sandal shops 
and shoe grindery shops are the next likely source. 
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They may not sell leather retail where you enquire, but 
they might order it for you. There's quite a demand for 
leather at the present, so you might have to wait a few 
weeks. Check the phone book for sources. Ask at boot 
repair shops. 


Normal cowhide sides average 18 to 25 square feet. 
Along the back, butt and middle area, the leather is 
harder and firm. It becomes mushy and soft at the belly. 


BUYING IT 

Leather is sold by the square foot, by the pound, or by 
the side. Hides are too big to be tanned in one piece, so 
they are cut down the backbone, each piece being called 
a side. 

Intricate machines measure leather. They calculate the 
irregular shapes in square feet and quarters of square 
feet. Even the holes in the hide are subtracted as the 
machine measures. The sizes are marked on the butt end 
of the flesh side. Size markings are as the following 
example: 919?93 meaning 9% square feet, 94% square 
feet and 9% square feet. 


Some places will cut hides into small pieces to sell, but 
these will be more expensive per square foot or pound. If 
you want to make only a few things, buy cut pieces. Then 
you won't have as much waste. If you only want to 
experiment with something small, go to your local 
leather shop and buy some small, odd-shaped pieces. 

There is really no such thing as 'scraps' in leather, 
because you can use each little bit, and as you pay for it 
you might as well! But it is possible that a leather shop 
might give you some pieces free which they can't use. 

You may want to buy a whole side. If so, lay it out flat 
and check for holes close to the middle that may make 
pattern-arranging difficult and wasteful. Don't worry 
about natural markings, unless they really stand out, for 
they are merely proof of the authenticity of the leather. 

Take the patterns of what you want to make in with you 
to buy the leather. Lay them out on the leather to be sure 
you're getting the right amount. 

If you want to make a belt, you can usually buy a belt 
blank, which is a pre-cut strip of leather ready to make 
into a belt. 


tools 


Start extravagant and you'll never finish. Get the cheap 
tool first, see if it feeds your life. If it does, get a better 
one. Once you use it all the time get the best. You can 
only grow into quality, you can't buy it. 

That's a good message from the Whole Earth Catalog. 
Don't go out and buy a lot of leather tools. Get into it a bit 
first. 


In this article we'll discuss making a belt and a bag. 
Both simple and easy to start with. Once you understand 
these you can make other useful items with the 
knowledge you have. 

We'll start with the simplest and most easily obtained 
tools to enable you to make these items. 

You need something for cutting the leather. You can 
use a utility knife, razor knife, or heavy shears. You'll 
have to buy an edge beveler. You'll need a drive punch or 
rotary punch for making holes. 

You'll need a hammer if you use a drive punch, and a 
block of wood for driving into. It will be easier if we 
discuss some other tools or things you might need as we 
go along. 


Drive punch — hit with hammer through leather (into 
soft wood or lead, so the point is not damaged). 


Circle edge slicker — burnishes edges. 


Rotary punch — squeeze to punch. 


Edge beveler — cuts the edge off, leaving it rounder. 
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TOOLS: Left to right, top — draw gauge, strip ease, 
plough gauge; bottom — circle edge slicker, beveler, two 
drive punches, rotary punch, two oblong punches. 


If you'd like to add something unique to the 
everyday job of holding up your pants, then a 
handmade leather belt is the thing for you. 

Wrap a tape measure around the outside of your jeans 
and get the exact measurement. Add eight inches to this 
— that's how long the leather strip should be, two inches 
being the overlap for the buckle and six inches for the 
hole adjustment in the front. 


Decide how wide you want your belt and get a double. 


buckle to fit it. Get a belt blank the length and width you 
need. The leather should be 2» to З тт thick. Use the 


TOOLS: top — French hammer, tack hammer; bottom 
— round knife, skiving knife, shears, utility knife, clicker 
knife. 


а belt 


thickest end for the point and thinnest end for the buckle 
attachment. There's more wear put on the point end. 

So, cut the point on the thick end (see illustration). 
Edge the belt with the edge beveler on both sides, grain 
and flesh side. Then, if you want to, wet the edges of the 
belt and rub briskly with the palm of your hand or with a 
piece of canvas. This slicks down the frayed fibres of the 
edges of leather. You can buy a tool for this called a circle 
edge slicker, but I'm telling you the cheapest way to do 
this. 


— — — & 
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Next you should put neatsfoot oil on it with a soft cloth 
and let it dry. We're not getting into how to emboss belts 
right now, but if you were doing it, this comes before the 
oil goes on. 


Make a point. 


When the belt dries you might want to stain it, so get а 
small bottle of raven oil, the colour of your choice, and 
use a piece of cloth or sponge and rub it on the grain side 
of the leather in long, even strokes. Test it on scrap first. 
Don't expect it to be perfectly even in colour because 
different parts of the hide soak up stain differently. 


NN 


Use clothespeg and felt to stain edges of leather. 


Atter staining, get some black stain or shoe polish 
(edge ink is the proper stuff) and stain edges with it. Let it 
dry. Then buff up with a soft cloth. If you want a glossy 
finish use french polish, thinned with methylated spirits. 
Rub on the belt and let dry. Again, test on a scrap piece 
first. 

If you don't require these 'special effects', just leave it 
the way it is. When everything is dry you can put on your 
buckle. Punch a hole in the middle of the belt, on the 
buckle end, 1% inches from the end. Then punch another 
hole 27 inches from the end. 


Use knife to make buckle slot holes. 


Then cut the middle out with a knife to make a slot for 
the buckle tongue. Put the buckle on with the tongue 
through the slot you've just made. Look at a belt that's 
already made and you'll see. Fold the overlap under and 
up to the belt. Hold together and punch holes for rivets. 
Two rivets, therefore two holes, will be enough. 

Rivets are in two parts, put them together through the 
holes and lay it all on a hard surface (anvil or something) 
and hammer down. Now your buckle is on. Wrap the belt 
around you and see where you need the holes. Punch five 
or six holes, about one inch apart. You should have a belt 
now. 

If all this is a hassle, just tie a piece of rope around vour 
waist. It will hold your pants up just as well. 


с = 


shoulder bag 
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OK. Now the next thing we'll'try is a leather bag. 
We'll use a simple design, one that's easy to start 
with. у: 

‘You'll need a strip of leather 1% inches wide and about 
38 to 40 inches long. This is for the shoulder strap. It can 
be any length you want, really. You'll also need a piece of 
leather 31 by 14 inches to get the front, back and'Busset. 

The strap and bag leather should be 2% to 3%тт 
thick. You need about 8ft of thonging or two 4ft pieces 
about 3/16 of an inch to 3/4 of an inch wide, depending 
on what size you punch the holes for the bag. 

A knife is needed for cutting the leather. An edge 
beveler. Also a drive punch, one that puts a 3/16 of an 
inch hole in the leather will do fine. You need a slab of 
lead, or a block of wood to punch into. A hammer will do 
the job of hitting. 

Now we can begin and I'll remember the rest of the 
things you need as we go along. 

Make a pattern using the diagram. Use heavy paper. 
Take it with you to get the leather to make sure you have 
enough. Don't forget the strap. Lay the pattern on the 
grain side of the leather. Trace around it with a ballpoint 
pen. Don't mark anywhere but the outline. 

Then cut out the leather parts. If you cut it out roughly, 
smooth up the edges with some sandpaper. You can use 
the back body and flap piece for a pattern for the front 
body, as the bottom part of the back body is the same as 
the front body. 

After they're cut out and the edges smoothed, edge 
them with the beveler and do the circle edge slicker 
around the edges, after wetting them. Refer to belt part. 
Then neatsfoot oil the bag. 

When it's dry, stain it. Buff it and blacken all edges. 
Mark the holes on all pieces and punch them. Get the 
gusset and front body and knot a piece of 4ft lace and 
start lacing them together, making sure the grain side of 
the lace is showing on the outside. Don't twist the lace 
either. Oh, yes, before you lace it up, give the thongs a 
rub with neatsfoot oil or mutton fat. This strengthens it. 

Give the thong a good even pull on each hole as you 
lace. Knot it off close to the leather when you finish. Rivet 
the straps on both sides of the gusset. Then lace the 
gusset/front body to the back body and flap piece. 

Select a spot in the lower middle of the front flap by 
measuring, and punch some holes and lace a 2in brass 
ring on, tying off underneath. The weight will hold down 
the flap. Use anything else you prefer if you don't like the 
ring. 

You can use a buckle and a point piece and buckle it 
closed. Maybe a snap ... anything. You'll have to fold the 
leather and crease it to make the flap lie down properly. 

Once you understand the construction you can create 
many designs. Remember to keep the front and back 
body shapes the same. The gusset must be as long as the 
edges of the body to which it will be laced and it müst 
havé the same number of holes. 

Remember also to always cut an even number of holes 
in each part. That way the face doesn't end up on the 
outside. With this in mind there is no end to the bag 
shapes you can make. It will give you many hours of 
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Front body. Punch 44 holes М inch from the edge (22 


holes on each side). 


{ 


Gusset: Punch 44 holes along both sides, % inch away 
from edge. 


Do a running stitch on the bag to lace it together. Lace 
the front to the gusset, attach strap, then lace the back 
(shown as already attached). 


Back body and front flap (one piece). Punch 44 holes 
around body section, М inch away from edge. 


enjoyment, making your own bag, and many years of 
knowing it in use. 

Animal oil is the lifeblood of leather. Every so often, rub 
in a good leather dressing on the flesh side of the leather. 
Let it soak in and dry, then rub both sides with saddle 
soap to seal it in. Polish with a soft cloth when it's dry. 
This is how to take care of any leather you may have. 
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Shoulder bag, with hammer, knife and drive punch. 


FADE OUT 

You can see how once you have the basic idea you can 
make some things for yourself or others. You can't run 
out and make a living with leatherwork from what I've 
told you. But if you can't afford to buy it, or you need a 
hobby, or just want to 'do it yourself', this information 
should be handy. 


You сап shorten а belt for a dog or a goat collar. Make а 
bridle by using copper rivets instead of stitching. If you're 
into horses, you'll see how long to make each part of the 
bridle, because you'll have one as a guide. 

Make your own strips of leather by straightening the 
edge of a hide with a straight edge and knife, then 
stripping them off to the desired width with a strip ease or 
plough gauge. 

Use the bag pattern, or alter it, to make saddle bags. 

Punch two holes in a piece of scrap, about 3in apart ... 
you have a hair barrette. 

Use the odd pieces for hinges on shed doors, or make 
latches with offcuts. 

Make candle holders, knife sheaths ... the uses just 
don't end. Get into it. Wow, l'd better go. Peace. 


/0U(CC/ 


Sources of supply: leather, tools, stains, buckles 
and lace. 

R. M. Williams, 5 Percy Street, Prospect, South 
Australia, 5082. 

Porter & Co, Pty Ltd, 203 Castlereagh Street, 
Sydney, NSW, 2000. 

Country Leather, 1821A Pacific 
Burleigh Heads, Queensland. 

Mac-Lace, Mollison Street, Brisbane, Queensland, 
4000. 

Jolly & Batchelor, Cordelia Street, 
Queensland, 4000. 

Any feedback? We'd be happy to list any sources 
of leathercraft supplies and good leather shops. 
Drop us a line. 


Highway, 


Brisbane, 


“Stinking Roger" (Tagetes Minuta) is a despised 
weed of coastal areas in Queensland, but it will 
keep citrus free of scale if two or three plants are 
put near the trunk — so a commercial grower tells 
me. 

Another use is in keeping stored bulk grain free of 
weevils. Cut a sugar bag full of the green plant, dry, 
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books 


Brendan’s Leather Book, written and illustrated by 
Brendan Smith, Outer Straubville Press, Cotati, Cali- 
fornia, 1972, 168 pp. Price $3.50. _ ` 

This book is stamped all over with the personality of 
Brendan Smith both in his writing and in his folksy 
drawings which hold it all together. 

No fiddly little projects on how to make a comb-holder 
or key case, but enough of everything to get into leather. 
Good on purses and belts and very, very good on sandals. 

Tools, buying leather, how-tos and the reasons behind 
them. It's all there, though sources are American. Our 
copy came from the Whole Earth Bookshop, 81 Bourke 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 3000. 
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Leathercraft, Chris Н. Groneman, Chas A. Bennett Co 
Inc, Peoria, Illinois, 1958, 158pp. 

Profusely illustrated with clear photographs in step-by- 
step layout threugh the usual basic facts. Then detailed 
sections follow on embossing, stretching and moulding 
leather, dyeing, antiqueing, tool maintenance, braided 
belts and other projects. 

Working with Leather, Xenia Ley Parker, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1972, 159pp. 

A good introduction, with clear instructions on tools 
required, making patterns, lining, lacing, sewing, 
fastenings, decoration, tooling, carving, stamping, 
paints, dyes and finishing. Twelve up-to-date plans for 
belts, purses, patchwork pillows, vests, skirts and jackets. 

* ж ж ж ж 

Тһе Bushman’s Handcrafts, R. M. Williams, The Griffin 
Press, Adelaide, 1972 (first published 1943), 208pp. 

Mr Williams has been making his own leather wares for 
more than 20 years, and is known best for his saddles and 
leather horse equipment. 

The accent is on leatherwork in the Australian bush, 
using materials at hand. Takes you through plaiting hides 
for whip making, tanning using gum bark, making elastic- 
sided kangaroo-hide boots, a saddle and saddlebags. 

ж ж * * ж 

Also: Belts Galore, Al Stohlman (Craftool); Leather 
Braiding, Bruce Grant (Corneil Maratime); General 
Leathercraft, Raymond Cherry (McKnight & McKnight). 


then place the bag and contents in the middle of 
the stored grain. 2 
— Peace, Rob Thomson, Thangool, Queensland. 


FORMULA FOR SAWDUST COMPOST 
4 Cornsacks sawdust. 

4 dble handfuls blood and bone. 

4 dble handfuls dolomite. 

1 cornsack deep litter fowl manure. 

Mix well and damp down. Turn weekly for six 
weeks. Then turn fortnightly for six weeks. Keep 
damp, but not wet. Should be ready to use after 12 
weeks. 

— J. M. Fitzpatrick, Martinsville, NSW. 


To all but the most casual observer of recent events, 
the message is clear: Harder times are coming. If not 
tomorrow, then next year or the year after that. 

Food shortages, energy shortages, price controls, crop 
trouble, inflation and talk of rationing are, at the very 
least, creating an atmosphere of nervousness. 

There is little faith in the dollar (or anything else). More 
and more people are looking for ways to become more 
independent of the established system. 

Perhaps this sounds like unfounded alarm, but there 
are too many hard facts to ignore. There are going to be 
changes in the way we live. 

We are approaching the bottom of the world’s barrel of 
resources, particularly oil and minerals. There are more 

fouths to feed, but fewer people working on farms. And 
the whole food distribution system that supplies our 
cities depends on energy that is becoming harder and 
more expensive to come by. 

What can you and your family do now to prepare for the 
shortages ahead? What are the basic survival skills you'll 
need to keep your economic independence and stretch 
your food dollar to its utmost? 

1. First, shift gears psychologically. It’s important to 
face up to the idea of making do with less, of getting by 
without all the expensive material things and services 
we're so accustomed to. Accept it as a challenge. 

2. Grow more of your own food. If you have access to 
any land at all — your own, a community garden plot, or 
even a rooftop garden or window box — put it to work 
producing food. Do it organically right from the start, 
because costly chemical fertilizers and poison sprays are 
going to be too expensive anyway when the energy and 
resource crunch really sets in. 

3. Can and store more. By learning how to process your 
own food and keep it through the winter, you'll be 
avoiding one of the biggest added expenses in your 
present food bill. Arrange for a cool, dry place where you 
can store root crops like carrots, potatoes, turnips and 
beets, as well as dry, natural foods like beans and grains 
in bulk. 

4. Buy more simple, natural foods that keep and supply 
good nutrition. Stock up on dried beans, which can be 
sprouted later for extra vitamins and food value. 

"For everyone, even for us who live in bounteous 
America, the time will probably come when food and 
other necessities are unobtainable," says Esther Dickey 
in her book, Passport to Survival (Bookcraft Publishers). 
"Our urban society is particularly vulnerable.” 
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SURVIVAL 
SKILLS 


By ROBERT RODALE 


She recommends we all stock up on basic "survival 
foods." Wheat, powdered milk and honey top her list, as 
well as peanut butter, tomato juice, soybeans, dried 
green peas, lentils, millet, corn, dried fruit, raisins and 
nuts. Wheat and soybeans can always be sprouted for 
variety and extra food value. 

5. Buy some land. If you aren't already a landowner, 
now is the time. Demand will soon send the price of 
dwindling land parcels out of sight for the average home- 
steader. And without land, you're going to have trouble 
raising the kind of harvests you'll need to feed your 
family. If your plans include an orchard, or small live- 
stock, you'll be out of luck without at least a modest 
homesite. 

6. Get tools. Learn to take care of simple repairs around 
the house. Develop some home skill or craft to be ready 
for the advent of home industry. When harder times 
come, we'll all be looking for secondary income sources. 
You might even consider growing earthworms for 
gardeners, or for fish bait. Beekeeping or raising 
specialty crops like berries or herbs are other income 
possibilities. 

7. Get to know your neighbours better. Learn to share 
equipment and special skills. Become familiar with the 
way food-buying co-ops work. We may all have to work 
together someday to get by. 

8. Start using less energy. Buy a smaller car with fewer 
cylinders and less of an appetite for gasoline. Get a 
bicycle for shorter trips and everyday errands. When 
power shortages come, a kerosene lamp or two will 
surely come in handy. And when the energy pinch really 
sets in, air conditioning is going to be one of the first 
things to go. Start cutting back now on cooling and 
heating. Rediscover the natural rhythm of the four 
seasons. 

9. Build your health through good diet and adequate 
exercise. Become more health-conscious in general so 
that you'll be better able to withstand the stress of 
shortages and harder times. After all, doctor bills are a 
burden even in the best of times. 


Above all, don't be discouraged. In our society where 
overconsumption is the rule, cutting back a little on 
energy and other resource use would still leave us with an 
enviable standard of living. If all of us are willing to make 
some small changes in the way we live, our future will 
remain bright. We will survive, as a nation and as 
individuals. 


RAGOUT 


BY MICHAEL BODDY 

There are times when you have too many fresh 
green vegetables, like when you've been to the 
market, or when the garden has made a sudden 
burst of growth; and it always seems a pity that the 
goodness has to go out of them while they are 
waiting to be eaten. 

The’ greens can be preserved for a while in the 
crisper of your fridge, inside a plastic bag; but this 
is not always possible; and in any case, | think the 
way | am going to describe is a better way. 

Ratatouille is the Provencal name for what is 
really a fresh vegetable stew, or ragout. The 
vegetables are stewed very slowly in the best olive 
oil, and can be eaten hot or cold, at any time. 

The ragout goes with everything, and is an 
excellent snack for between meals, or for quick 
lunches. It is nourishing and delicious, and it keeps 
the individual qualities of the vegetables. 

The basis of the classic ratatouille is a mixture of 
eggplant, zucchini, tomatoes, and capsicums. This 
can vary immensely but I'll do this mixture first so 
that you get the idea. 

Take half-a-dozen eggplant, and half a ‘dozen 
capsicums, two pounds of those very ripe. field 
tomatoes, and about two pounds of zucchini. Slice 
the eggplant and the zucchini into quarter-inch 
slices and dust them with salt so that they sweat. 


While this is going on, slice up the capsicums into - 


strips, and cut up five or six large onions into 
quarters, peel and slice ten cloves of garlic (or 


For anyone short of house water, not being on town 
supply (and, heaven forbid, with the thought of fluorida- 
tion!) here is a hint on tank building. 

If you have an old tank, or can get a second-hand опе, 
then lay a solid concrete base for it. Place the tank on the 
base and puncture small holes in sets of two around the 
tank until the walls are covered with well-spaced holes. 

Have some large-sized wire netting on hand — bigger 
than bird netting — and lace this to the inside of the 
metal tank through the holes you've made. Work the 
netting around the tank, not up and down. 

Make a concrete mix of one cement to two of sand (fine 
builder's sand), and smear the mixture around the inside 
of your tank. The netting should hold it in place. Continue 
this until the wall area is covered. 

Then do the floor, making sure the join of floor and wall 
is well met. Make a second layer on walls and floor after 
one or two days. This will provide you with an as-new tank 
at much less expense than a new one. 

Most important: (1) a good, thick concrete base for the 
tank (2) tight fastening of wire to tank walls (3) correct 
mix of concrete. 

PS. The tank may drip-leak for a while until concrete 
seizes properly. I'm not a builder, but ours works fine. 
Have a go! — Back to the land!! Ralph and Yvonne Wilson, 
St Andrews, Victoria. 
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more, if you like garlic) and cut them into chunks 
(you're using it as a vegetable, so don't crush) and 
slice up the tomatoes into quarter-inch slices. 

Pour an inch of olive oil into an enormous pot (or 
use two — there's more bulk than you think), heat ` 
the oil and put in the onions. Let them go soft in the. 
hot oil, and when they are stewing along nicely, add 
the capsicums and the garlic. 4 

When the capsicum is softening, ‘wash the salt 
and juice off the eggplants and zucchini, dry them 
if you like, and add the zucchini, and then the 
eggplant. Let it all simmer for a while, well stirred 
up. Don't be a vigorous stirrer, let the "ааш 
Кеер іһеіг 5һарев. 

І also put in а handful of black peppercorns, some 
bay leaves, some mustard seeds, and some whole 
all-spice. Coriander seeds are good too. | have fresh 
basil growing, so | put in a lot of that, and thyme 
and oregano. In fact, anything goes їп а ratatouille. 

Then add the tomatoes, and put the whole thing 
їп а very slow oven (180 degrees) and leave it until 
the vegetables are soft, but not mushy. 

Eat hot or cold. Store it in crocks with lids. It can 
ferment if left out of the fridge for more than a day 
or two, so store it in a cool place and let it come up 
to room temperature before eating. If it is chilled 
for eating, all the aromatic quality of the dish is lost. 

Zucchinis are the most expensive vegetable. | am 
replacing them at the moment with fennel. | cut up 
the big bulbs and put them in instead. Fennel is 
sweet and slightly aniseedy. Delicious! 

You might find it too juicy, if you are not careful. 
Some people don't like too much juice. So strain it 
before you pot it when it's cooked. It's a pity, 
because a bit of home-made bread dipped in that 
juice is remarkable. And you'll never find it in a 
can! 


Thanks for the tip, Ralph. Refinements suggested in 
some old farm books include the addition of a flushing 
plug, three inches long, and extending the tap outlet 
upwards to prevent silting. Make sure you don't cement- 
up the outlets, though! Grade the bottom slightly towards 
the flushing plug for easy cleaning. Use a steel trowel to 
apply the cement and a wooden float to firm it. 

If bad leaks occur persistently near the bottom, run 
some cement down a length of down-pipe to the spot, and 
they will soon tighten up. 


Solar 11: hot water 
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Solar water heaters developed by Prof Erich Farber at the University of Florida. А 
blackened sheet of aluminium serves as a heat catcher inside each of the glass- 


covered boxes. 


The cost ої a solar water heater is fairly high — about 
$200 more than normal plumbing costs of a new house. 
A tamily-size unit runs into $350-$450 excluding treight 
and installation. 

However, this initial outlay can be recouped within a 
few years. And, once installed, solar water heaters 
operate with little maintenance. 

In Australia the sun can provide from 65 to 100 per 
cent ої all the hot water needed in a household, 
according to climate. 

Dependence on energy generated by tossil fuels is cut 
down. The prices ot these sources of power are bound to 
increase. You can also take advantage ot cheap overnight 
"oft-peak" tariffs. 

So runs the economic case tor utilising the power of the 
sun to provide tree hot water. There are many other 
motives — concern for the environment, a yearning for 
selt-sufticiency, or a love of tinkering about with 
alternative technology. ` 

A number ot companies in Australia are making solar 
hot water. systems to specifications developed by the 
CSIRO over 20 years ot research. 

In the United States hundreds ot homes in Florida and 
the warmer south-west use the sun tor water heating. 
Israel has developed etticient solar water. heaters which 
are used domestically and exported. 

Japan, which does not have as many sunshine hours as 
we do, is the success story ot solar energy application. In 
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1960 there were 350,000 units in use. 

Of these, about 150,000 were of the "pillow" type ot 
water heater, which have a capacity of 180 litres, the 
amount of water needed to fill the traditional Japanese 
hot bath. к 

The "pillows"; made of PVC, are mass produced, cost 
only $US9 and have a life of about two years. It has been 
estimated that each saves a ton of coal each year, worth 
about $US30. 

The roof of a house, 33ft x 33ft, with an area of 100 
square metres, receives in eight hours on a bright day 
about two million British Thermal Units (BTUs) of solar 
heat. This is equivalent to burning 15016 of coal, or 15 
gallons of petrol. 

Solar energy is of course diffuse and difficult to collect 
and store. 

The most efficient system developed to heat water with 
the sun works with three components: (1) an absorber, 
usually made of a blackened sheet of metal (2) a series of 
water pipes, usually of copper, soldered to the flat-plate 
absorber; and (3) an insulated water storage tank 
mounted above it. ` 

Тһе absorber and piping are cased іп a waterproof box 
topped with a layer of glass, the whole acting as a 
collector. Collectors can be roof-mounted, placed near 
ground level, elevated on stands, hung over windows, or 
on verandah rooftops. : 

The water tank is placed close to the collector and 


above it, so that water is heated and flows by natural 
circulation through the system. 

Absorbers must be placed facing north, in an area free 
from shade, and tilted at an angle equal to the latitude ot 
the location, plus five per cent. For example, Townsville is 
located on a latitude of 23 degrees, so the unit should be 
inclined at 28 degrees to the horizontal. 

Some other angle figures. in degrees: Sydney 39, 
Melbourne 43, Canberra 40, Hobart 48, Brisbane 33, 
Perth 37, Cairns and Broome 17, Rockhampton and Alice 
Springs 28, and Darwin 12. 

Average consumption of hot water is calculated at ten 
gallons per person, per day, with 38 to 43 degrees C 
needed for baths and showers and 57 deg C for other 
domestic uses (dishes and clothes washing). 

Each square foot of absorber will heat 1-1'7 gallons ot 
water to 55 deg C. If ЗО gallons represents the family's 
daily household needs, then 32 square feet of absorber is 
needed, that is two absorbers of the standard 4ftx4ft. — 

Most of the equipment is designed to prevent heat 
leakages. Double glazing should be used in areas subject 
to frost. 

On commercial solar heating models, thermostats 
control water heat and switch to other power boosters 
when there is not sufficient sunlight. Solar heaters may 
be used in conjunction with electricity, gas, LP gas or 
wood fires. 

In this section we detail sources of information about 
solar water heating, and addresses of commercial 
manufacturers, then follow up with ideas on how to build 
your own, and some thoughts on improvisation. ` 

It looks like solar energy will be a continuing EG saga. 
We'll be happy to pass on more information as we find it 
ourselves, or as you send it to us. 
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Beasley Industries Pty Ltd make "Solapak" solar 
absorbers and squat "Solatank'" water storage units with 
a capacity of from 20-140 gallons. Equipment is 
tunctional, made of copper, and the company will freight 
anywhere in Australia. 

Eight square foot Solapaks each give from 8 10. 16 
gallons of hot water daily. 

Beasley Industries Pty Ltd, Bolton Avenue, Devon Park, 
South Australia, 5008. E 


Model 2 
'Solatank' 


Two West Australian tirms offer unique units in which 
the tank and absorber are in one package, the whole ot 
which is roof mounted.. 

Hart "Solar-Flo" works on mains pressure. Tanks are 
30, 40, and 50 gallons, absorbers 20 and 30 square feet. 

‘The company also provides split systems, with the 
absorber roof mounted and water tank concealed in 
ceiling space, where there is low-pressure water supply. 

S. W. Hart & Co Pty Ltd, 112 Pilbara Street, Welshpool, 
Western Australia; GPO Box X2311, Perth, WA, 6001. 


Sola-Ray make a similar self-contained system. They 
claim a special waterproot baftle in the water tank 
improves its efficiency. The company also makes solar 
stills for water desalination and solar swimming pool 
heaters. 

Sola-Ray Appliances, 6 Boag Road, Morley, WA; PO Box 
75 Tuart Hill, WA, 6060. 


TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS OF HART 
SOLAR-FLO WATER HEATER 


Thermax are the tropical solar hot water experts. Based 
in Brisbane, the company supplies heaters throughout 
Australia, Papua New Guinea, Fiji and other areas in the 
Pacific. 

Solar absorbers are the standard 4ft х 4 and 4in deep, 
with units based on the natural circulation (or thermo- 
syphon) system. 

Solar heating literature is available on request. One 
good feature is a questionnaire, which helps the 


company give the best advice it can to remote customers. 
They also do large installations, such as caravan parks, 
schools, 
heating. 

Thermax Electric Water Heaters Pty Ltd, 15 Curtin 
PO Box 240, 


and 


hotels swimming pool 


(communes?), 


Avenue, Hamilton Central, Brisbane; 
Hamilton Central, Queensland, 4007. 


Vent 


To 
Hot Water Pts 
NOT TO EXCEED 


34'0" UNLESS 
ADVISED 


Angle of Inclination 


Tank Water Supply. 
f Ground Mounting of Absorbers. 


Other suppliers: Braemar Engineering — NSW Division, 
167 Bonds Road, Punchbowl, NSW; PO Box 28, 
Punchbowl, NSW, 2196. 

Solarhot Water Systems, 


18 Fishers Reserve, 


Petersham, NSW, 2049. 


—Absorbers and tank—roof mounted. 


A TRANSISTOR SUNDIAL 
Ingredients: one radio, one can paint. paintbrush. 
Method: when the man says ‘Веер. Beep, it is 

now 3pm", paint a 3 pm dot on some part of your 

house where sunlight is uniquely shining. You can 
use a shadow. or a spot of light through a hole in 
the roof. 

After a few days and a few dots of paint a nat*orn 
will emerge. This turns your house into a solar 

clock. G.O. 
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SOLAR SOURCES 


Solar Water Heaters, Principles of ‘Design, Con- 
struction, and Installation, Division of Mechanical 
Engineering Circular No 2, CSIRO Division of 
Mechanical Engineering, PO Box 26, Highett, 
Victoria, 3190. Published 1964, 16pp. Free. 

With this booklet and the bits and pieces in this 
issue you should be able to build your own solar 
water heater. It usually comes with a leaflet by E. T. 
Davey which complements the information in the 
booklet. Get these if you are at all interested in 
solar water heating. 

Direct Use of the Sun’s Energy, Farrington 
Daniels, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1963, 
374pp. The best all-round book on solar energy. 

The Coming Age of Solar Energy, О. 5. Halacy Jnr, 
Harper & Row, New York, 1964, 240pp. 

Solar Energy, Hans Rau, Macmillan, New York, 
1964, 171pp. 

Solar Energy, Franklyn M. Branley, Edmund Ward 
Ltd, London, 1959, 108pp. 

Introduction to the utilisation of Solar Energy, 
McGraw Hill, 1963, 398pp. Heavy. 

Transactions of the Conference of the Use of 
Solar Energy, The Scientific Basis, Tuscon, Arizona, 
Oct-Nov, 1955, 6 vols (published 1958). Vol Ill on 
solar stills is fairly practical, rest very technical. 

Solar & Aeolian Energy (Athens Conference, 
1961), Plenum Press, New York, 1964, 489pp. 

Wind Power and Solar Energy, New Delhi 
Symposium, UNESCO, Paris, 1965. 

Conference on New Sources of Energy in Rome, 
UN Dept of Economic and Social Affairs 1, 4, 5, 6, 
New York, 1963 and 1964. 

How to Build a Solar Water Heater, D. A. Sinson 
and T. Hoad, 1965, 10pp leaflet, $050.75, from: 
Brace Research Institute, Agricultural Engineering 
Building, MacDonald College, McGill University, 
Montreal, PQ, Canada. 


your own heater- 


SOLAR WATER HEATER 
ABSORBE R. 


«4— Ga. Copper 
2854. ОРТ 


Building your own solar radiator collector for hot water 
is fairly simple. 

Perhaps it would be an idea to have a good look at one 
of the commercial collectors first. Maybe you could order 
only one panel and then build an extra one? 

The danger here would be that you might be allowing 
more heat to escape than you are collecting in your pro- 
fessional unit. 

With this in mind, let's take a look at alternative 
materials which may make home building ' more 
economical. М 

Most collectors аге built this мау: 

(a) a box — it can be either wood, galvanised iron, tibro 
or aluminium — in the bottom of which is: 


Z~ "insulation 


(b) a layer of insulating material (cork, felt, glass wool), - 


two to four inches thick. On this material is placed: 

(c) water pipes/tubes/coils — of copper, aluminium, 
galvanised iron or plastic (or a shallow water tank). 
Resting on these pipes and often soldered to them is: 

(d) a metal sheet, called the absorber. It is usually made 
from copper, aluminium, galvanised iron or stainless 
steel. ; 

The upper surface ot this metal sheet has usually been 
treated in such a way as to produce a thin metallic oxide 
layer. 

This has been proven superior to black matt paint 
which, besides being a good absorber of solar energy, is 
unfortunately also a good reradiator of heat. 

This layer is called a selective surface and is usually 
difficult, if not impossible, to make at home. A sheet ot 
matt anodised aluminium will do the job. — 

Otherwise you can heat a sheet of stainless steel in a 
kiln for ten hours, or nickel plate a copper sheet from a 
nickel sulphate bath under such conditions that a matt 
surface of nickel oxide is formed. 


The absorber will work pertectly well without a selective 
surface, but it will be better with one. If you have a choice 
between a shiny new piece of copper (or aluminium) 
sheet or an old tarnished sheet, the latter is more likely to 
give better results. 

(f) above this metal sheet (with or without its selective 
surface) is an air gap of, say, two inches, and atop this is: 

(g) your window, which can be glass (greenhouse glass 
is cheapest), PVC, Mylar. Tedlar, Teflon or even polye- 
thylene. 
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The -orthodox "rich nation" absorber-pipe combina- 
tion (as in Australia) is usually copper pipe soldered to 
copper sheet. X 

The "poor nation" absorber-pipe. combination 15 
usually two sheets of corrugated galvanised iron. 


The unorthodox Japanese absorber-pipe combination 
is two galvanised flat sheets enclosing a layer of fabric 
which slows down the passage of water. 


(сес ——————-—-=з 


Final hints: The unit should be weather sealed and 
watertight, so that no water gets into the insulation. 
Otherwise it won't insulate. 

One square toot ot collector will heat a 1'2-gallon 
storage container ot water. Ten square teet will cope with 
a 15-gallon tank. and so on. 


Cold water inlet 
=> hot water outlet 
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more solar 


BY PAUL SHARRAD 

1 am following up as many sources as | can find on solar 
heating at the moment. Most US papers deal with home 
heating rather than hot water systems, but | have un- 
covered/developed a few ideas, which are as yet to be 
tested. 

e Run a perforated pipe across the roof and trickle 
water down grooves to be collected into a tank at the 
bottom. The roof could be of corrugated iron or matt 
black tiles (which may store the heat longer). Needless to 
say, steer clear of lead-based roof paints! 

€ Use silvered corrugated iron, or a series of tin can 
halves as reflectors. Run a length of thin piping (matt 
black gives greater heat absorption) along each row at 
focal point. Water should circulate slowly through this. 


ө Use old car radiators or the circulating units from 
refrigerators. Paint matt black and hook up in a series. 
The number of convolutions and metal baffles aimed to 
increase cooling should similarly boost heat absorption. 

To increase the efficiency of these units it would be 
advisable to cover in a frame and double-layered glass or 
ultra-violet resistant PVC. An insulated hot water tank 
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Ideas 


could be pirated from a gas or electric system for storage 
of hot water. They should be fairly cheap second-hand. 

The London Institute of Technology installed what they 
called a "Най plate" solar collector on the roof of their 
building. This was an 18 square foot "standard radiator 
panel" (presumably one of those old-type tubular English 
wall steam heaters), painted black, insulated at the back 
with glass wool and faced with ultra-violet resistant poly- 
thene sheet. The whole unit was hooked to a 30-gallon 
tank. 

Tests showed water heated to 20 degrees C during the 
northern January (winter) between 2 pm and 4 pm and 
ranged from 25-60 degrees C on warmer days of the year. 

Attention to minimising heat loss, while maximising 
absorption, should produce even better results in our 
land of relative warmth and sunshine. 

The British Journal AD (Architectural Design) often 
has (tantalisingly brief) inspirational glimpses at inno- 
vations across the world in the SHELTER category. 
Number seven of 1972 is highly recommended for its 
central feature on alternative planning — articles on 
solar heating and models of integrated home recycling 
systems. 

The Builder, a "house journal" to the building trade, 
often has worthwhile pointers and always contains an up- 
to-date, exhaustive list of building materials and gadgets. 


Гееоваск 
op sheep 


In issue No 4 you ask if anybody knows of ап organic 
sheep dip. | may be able to help you with a suggestion on 
this — even if | don't know the quantity to use. 

During the war | was at a college which had a flock of 
stud Romneys looked after by the students studying 
agriculture. 

We dipped those sheep in a solution of Derris Dust and 
water. | had a book (which like so many has been lent to 
someone forgotten) which recommended Derris Dust 
as a safe means of controlling insects. Another safe 
insecticide recommended іп this publication was 
Pyrethrum, which is derived from an African flower. 

Returning to dipping sheep. The college Romneys were 
dipped in a primitive yet effective way. The animals were 
lifted by one student on each leg into an old bath. Of 
course a sheep doesn't like being lowered into a dip this 
way so those holding the legs have to use all their 

strength. 

But for those who want a cheap way of dipping and 
have four strong men to do it this may suit them, parti- 
cularly where only a small number of sheep is involved. 

Ken Everett, Nelson, New Zealand. 


A couple ot issues ago someone asked tor an organic 
sheep dip — one commercial preparation is Rotenone, 
made from derris root. 

An alternative which we use on goats is 4 о2 derris 
powder, !? oz soap powder in two gallons of warm water. 
Wash with the brew and dry without finsing (don't brush 
out the powder). 

“Тһе information comes from Goat Husbandry, by David 
Mackenzie (Faber & Faber) and might be useful. 

Ann & Hilary Morton, Uriarra Forest, ACT. 


Juliette de Bairacli Levy also recommends a derris dip 
for sheep lice and ticks in her Herbal Handbook for Farm 
and Stable (reviewed іп EG6). 

"A little eucalyptus oil can be added to the dip with 
great benefit," she says. ‘‘Camphorated oil is also 
effective.” 

For scab and lice J. de B.L. suggests this treatment: 
“Clip wool if not winter. Dip in soapy water, dry, then rub 
the following wash into all areas of the body. Brew 1 Ib 
tobacco powder, 4 handfuls of cut garlic leaves and 2 
handfuls of (wild) geranium leaves in a gallon of water. 
Boil, simmer a few minutes and then brew at least six 
hours.” 

Herbal pills developed by Juliette de Bairacli Levy are 
available in Australia from: Natural Rearing Foods, 43 
Georges River Crescent, Oyster Bay, NSW, 2225. 
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Wigging is rather like giving your sheep a haircut. Тһе 


style doesn't matter much — just make sure you clear 
away the wool which grows around their eyes so they can 
see clearly. 


Colin Clarke gave us a demonstration of wigging and 
crutching when we last visited Chewton. Colin and Ursula 
hdve a small flock of black sheep and spin and make use 
of the wool for clothing. 

Crutching is done to avoid fly strike and maggots in 
sheep, Colin explained. It consists of shearing away the 
wool inside the back legs, removing urine-stained wool 
from around the pizzle and wool above the teats of ewes 
to enable lambs to suckle easily. 

Sheep can be crutched two or three times a year, 
especially after summer rains, or when they are going on 
to new grass which will give them the “runs”. 
Consequently there's no wool for dags to stick onto and: 
attract flies. 

The technique is to shear first inside the leg with a 
“0” blow. Then turn the sheep to shear the back of the 
left leg. Finally, turn over for the back of the right leg and 
tail. 

This is good hygiene and helps the sheep look after 
themselves. It's a good idea to check and clip hoofs at the 
same time. 

A book which explains small-scale sheep care is: 
Practical Sheep Farming in Australia, J. W. Jordan, The 
Jackaranda Press, Brisbane, 1961, 311 pp. 

It's very good also on things like fencing and even 
includes details on building a windmill to supply your 
flock with water. 
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Click go the handshears as Colin Clarke of Chewton, 
Victoria, gets into some wigging with a black sheep. 
PHOTO: MARY THOMPSON 
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Phil holds a giant bio-dynamic pumpkin outside the LIFE FORCE fruit and 
vegetable shop at 123 Greville Street, Prahran, Melbourne (right opposite Feedwell 


Foundry). 


We don’t know which Phil it is, by the way, as the shop is run by two couples, 
each called Phil and Chris! Anyway, they sell BD oranges, grapefruit, apples, 
,cabbages, mushrooms, eggs, flour and pumpkins like the one in our photo. Nice 


decor too. 


ORGANIC PRODUCE 

Stonefruit (December-January), pears 
(end- of January). apples (late February 
through winter). Also tomatoes, pump- 
kins and other vegetables: Alex 
Devereux, Bracken Brae Orchard, Cotton- 
vale, Queensland, 4378. 

Bananas and wheat all year. Exotic 
tropicals in season (late summer) such as 
soursop, five corners, jackfruit and mon- 
stereosa: Mrs J. Spear, Harmony Farm, 
Black Mountain Road, Kuranda, North 
Queensland, 4870. 

Sun-dried fruit and nuts: John Fielder, 
Knudsen's Lane, Cairns, North Queens- 


land, 4870 
Macfarlane's grain, soybeans, un- 


husked millet, sorghum, maize, 
minimum 18016, quantities: Macfarlane 
Bros, M/S 126, Harrisville, Old, 4305. 

Apples: Mr and Mrs Wright, Wildwood 
Apples, Red Hill, Victoria, 3937. 

Grapes (Doradilla): Mrs М. Bailey, 
Orana, Swanbrook Road, Inverell, NSW, 
2360. 

Bio-dynamic ‘vegetables: Charles 
Sievers, C/o PO Clarence Town, via Mait- 
land 2321. 


“Morton, 


Wheat: three-bushel bag $7, hulled oats 
$5. Send cash and add freight: Brian E. 


Willaring, Private Bag 103, 
Stawell, Victoria, 3380. 

Wheat: seven cents per pound plus 
freight and packing: Mr T. R. Wilcox, 
Sylvania, Eugowra Road, Canowindra, 
NSW, 2804. 

Wheat, barley, linseed: Ron Turnbull, 


Mt Bute, via Lismore, Victoria, 3324. 


AROUND SYDNEY 

Strawberries, tomatoes, vegetables: 
Michael Corbin, Clairvaux Organic Farm, 
108 Lalor Road, Quakers Hill, NSW, 2763. 
Phone 626 9108. 

Vegetables: Glenfield Farm, Leacock's 
Lane, Casula. Phone 602 8095. 

Vegetables and honey: R. and J. Lubke, 
Sunset Vista Organic Farm and Apiaries, 
Lot 115, Francis Street, Bringelly. Phone 
047 748146. 

Vegetables: Mrs J. Richardson, Sahara 
Farm, Robson Road, Kenthurst, NSW, 
2154. Phone 654 1101. 

Bio-dynamic vegetables: Warrah Farm, 
Harris Road, Dural 2158. 


Peter and Joan Geddes run The Good 
Food Shop, in Hyde Street, Bellingen, 
NSW (opposite the pub!). > 

“Тһе shop is slowly taking shape into а 
bulk food shop," Peter told us recently, 
"and will probably have a little cafe by the 
time you are in print again. 

"Lots of interesting people are moving 
into this area. We're selling their paint- 
ings, weaving, spinning, pottery; leather 
work, and even some fresh home-made 
bread and pies. 

"We are still looking for suppliers of 
bulk foods, and hope your readers can 
help." 


Genesis, at 1D Violet Grove, Shenton 
Park, is Perth's new natural foods and 
organic bulk supply outlet. 

In stock you'll find fresh fruit, vege- 
tables, sprouts, flower seeds, organic 
grain and macrobiotic foods. Also books 
on macrobiotics, food апа organic 
gardening. 


CITY OUTLETS 

ADELAIDE: Fricker's Food Conspiracy, 
72 North West Central Market, Gouger 
Street. 

MELBOURNE: Bruce Standish, 723 Glen- 
huntly Road, Caulfield. 

QOL Whole Foods, La Trobe University, 
Bundoora. 

Angelo D'Agostino, 601 Station Road, 
Box Hill. 

Eltham Fruit Supply, 978 Main Street, 
Eltham. 

Taranto Brothers, 81 Railway Road, 
Blackburn. 

Naturopathic Centre, 156 Ross Street, 
Port Melbourne. Bio-dynamic fruit and 
vegetables. Free range eggs from Top- 
layer Farm, Port Albert. 


SYDNEY: Hygienic Food-Supplies Pty 
Ltd, 97-99 Ryedale Road, West Ryde. Tel: 
807 1855. 

Phoebe's Health Shoppe, Five Ways, 
Paddington. 


PERTH: Mother Nature, Shop 1, The 
Crescent Shopping Centre, Midland, WA 
Organic fruit and vegetables in season. 


BRISBANE: Wholefoods Co-operative, 
451 Milton Road, Auchenflower. Stocks 
include organic grain and grain products, 
natural sun-dried fruits, organic nuts and 


‘all the essentials of a vegetarian diet. Bulk 


ordering for co-ops in Queensland and 
northern NSW areas. Send, stanfp for 
price list. 


to natural sources 


EATING OUT 
BRISBANE: Astro Macrobiotic Foods, 
455 Milton Road, Auchenflower. Friday 
to Monday. 


COOLANGATTA: The Last Whole Earth 
Restaurant, Pacific Arcade, Griffjth 
Street, Coolangatta. Tuesday to Sunday 
from 5 pm. 

PERTH: Scoffs Vegetarian Restaurant, 
500 Stirling Highway, Cottesloe. Wednes- 
day to Sunday. Dinner from 6.30 pm. 


ADELAIDE: The Tree and Leafe, Main 
Road, Crafers. 


Mary's Health Food and Juices, 177 
Glen Osmond Road, Frewville. 


MELBOURNE: Naytura; 24 Centre Place . 


and 300 Little Collins Street. 

Shakahari, 329 Lygon Street, Carlton. 

Food for Thought, 541 Chapel Street, 
South Yarra. 
The Slim Inn, off Collins Street. 

Feedwell Foundry, 120 Greville Street, 
Prahran. 

SYDNEY: Bloom's Health Foods, 400 
George Street. 

The Whole Meal, Angel Arcade, off Pitt 
Street. 

"Тһе Natural Food Centre, 150 Liverpool 
Street, Darlinghurst. 

True Health Aids, 443 George Street. 

Two Little Fishes, Evans and Mansfield 
Streets, Balmain. 

The Zen Inn, 288 Oxford Street, condi 
Junction. 

Carbon Cycle, 
Neutral Bay. 

О Fung, 26 Glebe Point Road, Glebe. 

Street Farm, 30 Cronulla Street, 
Cronulla. Tuesday to Sunday, 6.15-11 
pm. Weekend lunches. - 
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David Mason (left) and Greg White man ‘the counter at Sydney's new Wholefoods 
health and fresh organic food shop at 33 Glebe Point Road, Glebe. 

Wholefoods is a part of the Omnibus complex for craft and the performing arts, 
next door to the Institute of Natural Health and opposite O Fung. Looks like Sydney may 
soon have an area to rival Melbourne's Greville Street scene in Prahran! 

David, who comes originally from Canada, has spent some time in Austria and in 
New Zealand. He stocks the usual dry goods like raw sugar, honey and molasses and 
likes people to bring along their own containers. Prices are good. 

He is also seeking local suppliers of organic and Bio-dynamic produce, fruit and 


vegetables, in season. 


MAGIC MILLER REGRETS 

Milan Posavec asks us to advise that he 
can no longer make free deliveries of 
stoneground wholemeal around Mel- 
bourne. However, you can still buy from 
him at 12 cents a pound at the mill, Block 
11, Railway Road, Epping, Victoria, 3076. 

Restaurants and wholesalers may 
order 50lb minimum and must add rail 
freight. There's no ryemeal left — 
"People are getting smart," says Milan, 
"ryecorn is a medicine". 


DOCKS 
ou mai 


We review books of interest to EARTH 
GARDEN readers. However, we don't sell 
them. 

To help those cut off from city book- 
stores, we've compiled a list of reliable 
shops which sell books by mail. 

It would be nice to send a stamp to 
those shops which don't charge for 
catalogues. 

The Ecology Shop, PO Box 
Clarence Street, Sydney, NSW, 2000. 

Ecology specialists. Write for free 20- 
page catalogue. 

Soil and Health Publications, PO South 
Warrandyte, Victoria, 3134. 

The efficient book supply "arm" of the 
Organic Farming and Gardening ,Society 
(Aust). Write for booklist. 

Publishers Distributors Pty Ltd, 99 Rye- 
dale Road, West Ryde, NSW, 2114. 

Wide range of Rodale's organic garden- 
ing and health books. Free catalogue. 

Whole Earth Bookstore, 81 Bourke 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 3000. 

Send 60 cents for their review/cata- 
logue, Whole Earth Sun Moon Review. 

Space Age Books, 317 Swanston 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 3000. 

A year’s worth of catalogues for 50 
cents. Science-fiction and fantasy 
specialists as well as alternatives. 

Mothers Bookfarm, 1 Coromandel 
Place, Adelaide, SA, 5000. 

Getting a catalogue together last we 
heard. 

Dhyana Books, PO Box 17, Nimbin, 
NSW, 2484. 

Send for booklist on Yoga, vegetarian 
and vegan subjects. 

Quest Book Agency, 
Street, Sydney, NSW, 2000. 

Yoga and spiritual. Free catalogue. 
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А FUNGUS FEAST 


Wherein our friend Dick Burton shows that he is no 
mere artisan, but something of a mycologist, with a flair 


for Greek and Latin too! 


Most Australians are conditioned to mycophobia from 
childhood: "Don't eat toadstools or you'll die!" Unlike 
their European fellows they are thus cut off from an 
extensive, sumptuous and free larder. 

They apply themselves, with much gusto, to agaricus 
campestris, the field mushroom, or to its commercial 
relatives, which are all a теге drop in a veritable ocean. 
And so the superstition goes on. 

“Toadstool” and "mushroom" are merely two dif- 


ferent names for the same thing: species of fungus. Mush- 


room probably comes from the fact that flies (Musca) 
are fond of whooping it up round decaying fungus. 

Nasty enough. But toadstool is probably derived from 
the use of poisonous "mushtooms" for medicinal, and 
other, purposes in witchcraft, and the unfortunate toad 
was also associated with that craft. 

To overcome old prejudices, let's call 
mushrooms — some edible, some пої... 

What's the nice to nasty ratio? In Victoria, for example, 
mycologists state that only one or two species, out of 
several hundred, are dangerous; most are edible. Of 
course "edible" doesn't mean "palatable". This is a 
matter of personal taste, and even, sometimes, acquired 
taste. Some are quite 'orrible, so even without the fatal 
fear, one must proceed cautiously. 

This care is worthwhile because many mushrooms are 
indeed the food of the gods, as the ancients pointed out. 

How can one distinguish between the goodies and 
baddies? This is a wide open field, and the ultimate work 
on mycology has yet to be produced, so as well as being 
suggestive to the physical appetites, the study of 
mushrooms is similarly so for the mental. The more field 
experimenters there are liaising with specialists, the 
better. 

At the moment, the most respected work in Australia 
that we've come across is the J. Willis booklet "Victorian 
Toadstools and Mushrooms", published by the Field 
Naturalists Club of Victoria. Don't worry if you live 
outside Victoria: fungi are widespread, and the book is a 
valuable introduction to mycology. 120 forms are dealt 
with. 

Another good little book is a Boston International 
Pocket Book, "20 Common Mushrooms and How to Cook 
Them". The US species are also found, or have relatives, 
in Australia. 

The first step in identifying anything, is to learn its 
"language", or, “diagnostic characteristics". This 
requires some understanding of its form. The word 
“fungus” is probably а corruption of the Greek 
"spongos" — logically, a “sponge”, and defines a division 
of the plant world with specific qualities: notably, 
parasitic or symbiotic habits, and lack of chlorophyll. The 
division includes the rusts and moulds. With mushrooms, 
symbiosis is usually mycorrhizous, ie associated with 
plant roots, as important in the garden, and notably with 
trees. 

The true body of the fungus is its mycelium, a 
threadlike substance that proliferates in ‘decomposing 
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matter. To start a cultivated mushroom bed, one uses 
decomposing manure and buys the mycelium in a bottle. 
Some mycelia grow in circles — hence the “fairy гіпр”. It 
can be thought of, very loosely, as the “root” of the crop, 
and the mushroom itself analogised as its flower, or fruit 
capsule. The latter thrusts up as a spur off the mycelium 


(Fig 1). 
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Having surfaced, the spur swells until its outer 
membrane, or "veil", ruptures, and the released swelling 
becomes the "sporophore" (Gk. "seed-carrier"), or head 


, of the mushroom, upon which the pixies sit. In many 
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cases, the torn remains of the veil can still be seen on the 
rim of the sporophore. 

Sometimes a piece can be seen still adhering to the 
stem, or "stipe" (Latin, "trunk") where it is called the 
"ring", or "annulus". If torn from the base of the stem, 
the particles remaining there are called the "basil cup", 
or “volva” (Gk "womb" ). 


Scales, іл some varrebres 


сор (pileus) 
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Fig 2: PARTS OF APULT FRUITING BODY 


Тһе head of the mushroom, the sporophore, is 
composed of the fleshy upper plate, or "pileus" (Latin, 
“felt сар”), commonly called “сар”, and the spore- 
Carrying structures, which are underneath the cap. These 
structures vary in type, as does practically every other 
diagnostic of mushrooms: in the Agaricaceae, of which 
the field mushroom is one, they are called “gills”, or 
“lamellae” (Latin, "thin sheets"), and are the familiar 
vertical delicate "leaves" found on the "black side” of the 
field mushroom, soft and “furry”. 

In the Polypores (Gk. "many pores"), the structures are 
spongelike. In the puffball family, the whole ball is a 
spore sac, while other species have spines. Even within 
these variations there are more: gills may be forked, 
tooth-edged, widely or narrowly set, etc — all diagnostic 
points. 

They all have one thing in common though: they carry 
the spores and release them, at maturity, to wind, water 
and -beast, the survivors ultimately to generate new 
colonies of mycelia. A few of the parts of the plant may 
be seen in the diagrams. 

The few variations shown are the basest introduction 
and scarcely scratch the surface. Each species has its 
own distinctive collection of variations, and a good 
reference work will provide a key. Nonetheless, one is still 
involved with geometric progressions of variables, and 
even experts pull at their grey locks, and resort to 
microscopic analysis of spores and cellular structure in 
some cases. 

To have a specimen identified, you'll have to give the 
mvcologist 

(a) notes on habitat; 

b) several specimens, fresh, and covering various 
stages of development. Take yoür specimens from well 
below ground level so as to include some mycelium and 
any volvas present. 

It will also save the mycologist's time if some 
specimens are vertically cross-sectioned, as in Figs 3, 4, 
5, and a gill and spore pattern taken, as in Fig 6. To take 
this pattern, lay the cap, gill side down, on a piece of 
paper of contrasting colour to the spores. Generally, the 
spores will be the same colour as the gills, but it's wise to 
check this first by sprinkling a few out onto test papers. 

Leave your cap on the paper for a day or so: the spores 
will fall out onto the paper, leaving the pattern of the gills 
they have vacated. Fix the pattern, because it will smudge 
easily. Gill patterns, or ‘spore patterns”, make 
interesting mandalas. 
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Fig 6: Some spore patterns 


Since many species of mushrooms decay easily, 
careful colour photographs and/or drawings of habitat 
and diagnostic points, are worthwhile. 

Having at last identified a source of fungus-tucker, 
what's it worth? As usual in the field of diet, everybody's 
got a different opinion, but there seems to be some 
agreement that they contain mineral salts. and some 
protein. We've had them as our principal diet, at tough 
times, for as long as 10 days, and we ain't dead yet. Apart 


. from that, we like 'em. 

Cooking? Same as “ordinaries”: stewing and light 
frying. Experimental additions of herbs, spices, 
thickeners, as in any cooking. Thick stews plop out of 
moulds like brawn, and taste similar; fried ones eaten 
cold with .dressing are orgasmic. Raw salads with 
vinegrette are a delicacy in some Cases. 

Looking? A general rule is to check your diagnostics 
and steer clear of anything that may be an Amanita — 
this is the dangerous bunch which accounts for the 
fatalities. Be suspicious of white gills, when you begin. 
Some fungus looks like coral: if it’s not bitter, it'll be OK. 

Puffballs are good, if their insides are white. Don't use 
the old wives' silver spoon trick, if you've heard of it: 
some fatal Amanitas don't turn it black, after all. 

Some species (Lactarius and Russula) taste over- 
peppery when raw, but this is destroyed by cooking. 

Some people are allergic to one mushroom, but not to 
others: one of our family can't take the field mushroom, 
but eats Saffron Milk Caps like an elephant. So just take 
it easy. 

An interesting statistic: in the US over 3,000 varieties 
grow wild; 600 are known edibles; 30 are poisonous (most 
Amanitas); the other 2,400-odd are too small or rare to be 
significant. 600 is a pretty good field, with 30 chances of 
the wooden box if you don't respect them. Here are three 
favorites easy to identify: 
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Fig 7: SAFFRON місксар . (Lactarius deliciosus) 


(1) Saffron Milk Caps (Lactarius deliciosus, and deserv- 
ing of the name), Fig 7. When young, bright saffron 
gills, with an orange top, coated, if the weather hasn't 
dried it out, with a gluggy milky substance — the last 
thing you'd eat! Ear-shaped sometimes at this stage, or 
like a half-closed fist seen convexly. About one to 3 
inches in diameter. 

When older, the cap is more browny orange, up to 9 
inches diameter, and sometimes blotchy; it becomes 
extremely concave, like a cone. Gills are then broadly 
spaced and decurrent (see Fig 5), and yellowish orange. 
"When damaged, bruised gills turn bluey-green, rather like 
copper corrosion. Best at a young stage, as are all 
mushrooms; taste like liver when stewed, or ham when 
fried and eaten cold with mustard in thin sandwiches. 
Pine forests. 

(2) A Boletus (probably Edulis), Fig 8. Locally com- 
monly called, aptly enough, the “Horse-shit Mushroom", 
since young clusters look like shiny dark-brown, damp 
balls, about 112’’-2” diameter. As they mature, they open 
out into the familiar plate shape. 

Being a Boletus, it has no gills, but pores — lemon 
yellow in colour, and quite distinctive. Also symbiotic 
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with pines. Beginners with Boleti should keep well clear of 
any showing a red or pink tinge. To cook Edulis, (or 
Granulatus as it might be), peel the skin, which tastes 
rather like old socks, and squeeze the sponge dry, 
otherwise you get a mouthful like soggy papier mache. 
Fried, the Boletus tastes like brains. " 
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(3) Inky Caps, Fig 9, belong to the Coprinus tribe, mostly 
highly edible. Coprinus also means "dung"; but this time 
in the Greek rather than the Anglo-Saxon. Much nicer! 
They no doubt earned this name, since they're the 
smallish fellows who turn into a fetid black sludge if 
you're not quick enough to get them at the firm stage. 
Conical caps, fawn coloured, darker at the apex, 
sometimes shaggy; narrowly spaced gills, sinuate (see Fig 
3) pink when young, turning dark with maturity, fairly 
slender stems. A recognised delicacy, said to rival pgultry 
for flavour. 
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There’s a start: later, there are Morelles, Chantrells, 

Corals, Truffles and a host of other Delightfles, albeit 
rather unlikely in appearance. 
WARNING: Don’t be careless and over-enthusiastic — 
equip yourself with a reference work, and have your 
specimens identified; proceed gradually with the eating, 
from a nibble to a half to a whole to a wondrous bog in, 
once you know that you and your toad’s furniture are 
compatible. 

Other flavours: roast beef, fish. Further information 
gratefully received. No responsibilities taken for bereaved 
families, gastric complaints and overweight. 

Let Mr Willis have the last word, as the expert: 

“The ignorance concerning fungi is truly 
remarkable. ...... This is rather surprising when (they 
are) often deserving a place in our table menu.” (A 
sublime understatement — RB) and, ... "fatal poisoning 
is typically a protracted and agonising business, the 
victim expiring in two or three days if he be fortunate.” 
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бота POOG write: 


Dear EG people, 

1 ат another of whose who work all 
week in a rather repressive Government 
job. EG helps me plan for the day when | 
can give this up and live closer to a more 
natural way of life. 

It is my intention to purchase some 
land near the coast somewhere here and 
learn at first hand more of the skills 
needed to survive happily. While retaining 
my job in the meantime, to have some 
finance coming in and so the change will 
come less traumatically. Later, when 
more adapted and confidént, | would stay 
on the tand full-time. 

Being a single man (of 45) the life would 
probably be too lonely. Hence | am 
wondering if there is among EG readers 
any with a need for a corresponding 
contact and friend. Of course, if they 
already have ideas of coming to New 
Zealand so much the better. 

Possibly | could help with the informa- 
tion needed. There are no strings 
attached to this offer. Simply seeking a 
wider circle of friends and whatever may 
grow from this. 

My interests include beekeeping (once 
had a bee business), sea fishing, walk- 
ing, exploring the rural countryside and 
corfesponding. Am of humanist апа 
ratibnalist outlook and a quiet, law- 
abiding type. Partake only of the drugs 
tobacco and a little wine or beer. So 
prefer to know others who are not on 
drugs or angry. 

We "back to the landers" are a scat- 
tered lot and it isn't easy to meet others 
similarly interested. Thus we can imper- 
ceptibly drift from it. Hoping then there 
will be some who write. We all need to be 
needed. 

Sincerely, Ken Everett, PO Box 536, 
Nelson, New Zealand. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Just a few words from some more 
nature lovers. We have finally moved into 
our half-completed mudbrick home on 
our six acres of bush. What a great feel- 
ing to leave those rented dog boxes 
behind. | threw in my job about 12 
months ago and regret that bread ran out 
a lot sooner than expected. To pay for all 
the necessaries, I've had to take work — 
a couple of days a week. 

We have succeeded in building with 
almost all reclaimed materials — they 
are just so much better than the crap that 
is sold as new. Our main hope for the 
future is to become self-sufficient, sell- 
ing my pottery, eggs, goats’ milk, 
manure, etc. 

Really dig your magazine. It is a pity 
that the period between issues is so long. 

Love, Steve and Helen Drew, Ballarat, 
Victoria. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

I am starting a children's holiday home 
here and hoping to try to give the kids a 
worthwhile experience. It is all very new— 
still building and planting, but as it all 
grows — a dream. At the moment | am ex- 
hausted from planting every fruit tree 
you can think of, from pomegranates to 
plums, and lychees to lemons. 

| would be interested to hear other 
people's ideas on weeding 125 bananas 
— necessary by law — and composting 
sawdust. We have a successful worm 
farm and 1 was interested to see my old 
recipe. for elderflower champagne — 
there is no need to take off the florets, 
just throw in the whole flower head. 

Has anyone else tried using apple- 
scented geranium leaves in an upside- 
down sponge? Just grease the cake tin 
and arrange the leaves and pour in your 
usual cake — plain. When done, turn 
upside-down on the plate. 

Borage flowers are beautiful dropped 
into plain junket or to decorate whipped 
cream and nasturtium flowers can be 
stuffed with cottage cheese in a salad. A 
quick pizza can be made on a scone 
mixture. 

Lots of luck and good health to you 
both, Daphne Bradley, Wauchope, N5W. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Having acquired all the copies of EG 
at once | am plunged into an astonishing 
wealth of ideas and enthusiasm. 

We have acquired our bushland but 
must remain in the city for a while yet, 
until there is enough money to become 
reasonably established, for there is no 
sense in realising a cherished dream.and 
then losing it through lack of basic neces- 
sities — ie, a little cash. : 

As the 170 acres was bought primarily 
as a sanctuary for wildlife, and we do not 
intend to destroy any trees, we will obtain 
only a bare subsistence from the organic 
garden — not really from lack of suitable 
areas, but because the land is very steep 
and the provision of water from the little 
creeks up to the ledges will be difficult. 
However, we look forward to the chal- 
lenge, and to the declicious food which 
we shall grow. 

My city garden has always been a 
natural one, growing native plants to 
attract the birds and insects, so that a 
reasonable balance has been main- 
tained and no insect species has in- 
creased in number to a harmful degree. 
Insects should be welcomed to a garden, 
for the more insects there are, the better 
the controls and balance; damage is 
thereby kept to a minimum, without 
recourse to any pesticide compounds. 
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When moving to our bush block, we 
should all be conscious of the fact that 
Man is but one form of-life among many 
thousands; he has his place in the biota, 
but he is no more important than any 
other species (except that he is the most 
dangerous, deadly, and destructive of 
the lot!) 

We are moving into bush that is home 
to many wild creatures who have an even 
better right to go on living there without 
disturbance or harm, for it is their only 
home and place of survival, than have we 
who сап make our home іп any place — 
even in a city which is, after all, the true 
Man-made environment. If we make the 
survival of wild creatures in our bush 
more difficult, then we are no better 
than those millions of unenlightened 
people whom we are trying to escape. 

| note that my little book, Australian 
Native Gardens and Birds was mentioned 
kindly by your correspondents Carrie 
and Ken — nice to know that the RIGHT 
people are buying it! 

With very best wishes for your 
continued success, Barbara E. Salter, 
Black Rock, Victoria. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Called іп at Milton Apiaries, 39 
Benjamin Street, Bexley North, to get my 
bees and they have not been there for 
about the past 12 months. They guy that 
now lives there would like to make this 
known to other readers, so that he can 
have a little peace and quiet. 

Still trying to find my bees, and will 
advise you when | come up with an 
alternative source. 

Peace, Raewyn and Ron Kydd, Kentlyn, 
NSW. 

Sorry you didn't get your bees R. and R. 
We're looking out for other apiary 
suppliers around Sydney and will let you 
know. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Devotees of Peter Bennett's philoso- 
phy, we are dairy farmers and use only 
minerals on the pastures. We love natural 
foods, so EG interests us particularly. 
"Saving Our World" for our lovely 
grandchildren has given us a new outlook 
and we find we are meeting people of a 
very special type — we like them! 

It's so wet here at the moment. We have 
been admiring the lettuces which have 
struck in the compost, and the little 
apricot trees (one inch high and just gor- 
geous) and watching out that the 
compost worms don't grab us! They're 
really something. 

Yours sincerely, Gladys 
Numurkah, Victoria, 3636. 


Trencher, 


BUY А SCHOOL 


This is the Giant’s Creek School, near Sandy Hollow, ` 


New South Wales, which recently sold at Crown Land 
auction for $9,300. 

Recycling an old school would offer an ideal transition 
for city folks who want to get back to the land. 

In this instance the buyers obtained 2'^ acres of land 
with numerous weatherboard buildings in very good 
repair. It was a one-teacher school, so there was a big 
house with electricity connected, a stove and hot-water 
system. 

Two other buildings were classrooms and were in 
liveable condition. Then there was a shed, toilet blocks, 
new water tanks, a big orange and lemon tree and lots of 
bush timber up a hill at the back. 

It would have provided a nice home for three couples 
and children, with plenty of room for gardens, kilns, 
goats, bees etc. 

Crown Land auctions are held regularly in NSW. Of 
course old schools don't come up very often, and the 
majority of land sold this way consists of suburban house 
blocks at reserve prices of about $16,500. 

In this case the upset price was $4,200. 

You have to watch out for them. Terms are very good. 
The Department of Lands requires the successful bidder 
to pay 10 per cent deposit after the auction. No interest is 
charged if total payment is made within three months. 

Otherwise you can pay off the price in yearly 
instalments at 6% per cent interest, with 10 years to 
complete payment. 
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Plans showing details of land for sale and fully listing 
the conditions can be picked up inside the foyer at the 
Department of Lands, in Bligh Street, Sydney. Country 
people can probably obtain them by post. 

We understand that old schools in Victoria are not 
being sold, as they are used for holiday centres for 
children from the city. 

Judy and Bill Hennessy, who wrote to tell us about the 
Giant's Creek auction, are very happy with the old one- 
man school they bought at Gungal earlier in the year. 

They paid $7,500 and the upset price was $2,900. The 
old schoolhouse needs some repairs, but they'll fix it in 
time. The house is fine, with a big verandah, fireplace and 
fuel stove. 

The Education Department in NSW is building more 
modern schools in country areas, so a few more of the old 
ones could provide some Earth Gardeners with a home. 


An acre is a square about 209 feet each way, 
‘equalling 4840 square yards. The farmer's way of 


measuring an acre is to step off 70 three-foot 
| steps, or about 210 feet. 


START А SCHOOL 


People living in alternative 
communities might like to соп- 
sider the advantages of start- 
ing their own small schools using 
State Government money. 

First a 'small school', or fourth- 
class school in New South Wales, 
usually has from 12 to 35 children 
from five to 12 years of age being 
taught in one room by one teacher, 
following the primary curriculum. 

The Government is charged with 
the responsibility of educating 
your children, whether you pay 
taxes or not; and, whatever you 
think about society, | hope you will 
agree that the traditional three ns 
give a base on which to build an 
education. 

The Public Instruction Act, 1880- 
1961, Section 8, begins: 'A Public 
Shool тау be established in any 
locality where after due inquiry the 
Minister shall be satisfied that there 
are at least nine children who will re- 
gularly attend such school on its es- 
tablishment.' (My emphasis). 

You normally need twelve children 
to ensure the average attendance 
of nine. 

Regulation two says that: (a) A pro- 
visional school may be established 
where not fewer than 9 and not more 


than 19 children can regularly 
attend such school (except in 
special circumstances) ... a provi- 


sional school shall not be establi- 
shed within three miles by the 
nearest practicable route for child- 
ren of any existing public, provi- 
sional or half-time school. 

(b) The necessary school buildings 
and furniture for a provisional 
school, as, well as the requisite 
books and apparatus, shall be pro- 
vided at the cost of the Department. 

(c) The Minister may withdraw the 
teacher from any school where the 
attendance falls below nine. .. 

Regulation three shows how a 
teacher may be shared’ by smaller 
groups of children, but | don't know 
whether this still happens. 

There is also provision for a 
subsidy to be paid for a governess- 


type situation for from two children 
up. The teacher in this case could be 
untrained and would need at least 
the Intermediate Certificate ог 
equivalent. 

If you tried to get a school es- 
tablished in your commune, you 
might find it necessary to provide 
your own classroom for the time 
being, and presumably the Depart- 
ment could be induced to pay rent 
for it. 

Section 16 of the above Act calls 
for a space inside the building of not 
less than 100cu ft per child, so the 
high ceiling of a dome should be 
ideal. (Catch 22 says you can't 
legally keep your child away from 
school just because the space is less 
than 100cu ft.) 

Separate toilets are needed for 
boys and girls, and another for the 
teacher: Cesspits still exist. Once the 
Department provides a building, it 
accepts responsibility for cleaning 
and maintaining it. 

Equipment may be bought from 
the Government Stores Depart- 
ment, or at contract rates from 
various suppliers, at very reasonable 
prices — wholesale without sales 
tax. This financial year the Common- 
wealth has provided a grant for 
capital equipment, and the share for 
a fourth-class school is $250. 

Also, the State Government allows 
an establishment grant of $800 and 
the annual requisition of equip- 
ment of $80 for the school and $3.60 
per pupil. 

This latter requisition provides 
most of the day-to-day needs. Clean- 
ing materials are a free issue. 

The teacher in a Departmental 
building may spend up to $75 per 
annum for 'emergency' repairs, and 
this may be used for mowing, for 
example. (This reduces dangers of 
snakebite, what greater emergency 
can you imagine?) 

If the P & C Association forms a 
School Maintenance Committee 
(with Departmental approval) it can 
spend up to $80 per annum on minor 
jobs. If a public spirited citizen puts 
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in a low quote for a iob and after- 
wards donates some money to the P 
«С, who is to stop him? 

Everything the P & C Association 
buys for the: school becomes the 
property of the Education Depart- 
ment and if the school closes, this 
equipment -is transferred to the 
school down the road which your 
children would then be expected to 
attend. 

If there were sufficient reason, 
secondary-school aged pupils could 
stay on at the fourth-class primary 
school and work from  corres- 
pondence school leaflets, and be 
counted in the enrolment. 

Moves are afoot to encourage the 
use of expensive school facilities 
by the community, so if you can get 
a school established and outfit it 
with equipment which could be used 
by the adults in the evenings you 
could be way ahead of the Establish- 
ment. 

1 am thinking of dual-purpose 
equipment for the kids by day and 
adults by night, eg, carpentry bench 
and tools, screen printing gear, 
stereo record/tape player, musical in- 
struments, gym. The pamphlet 'The 
Community and its Schools’ 
suggests that parents may get more 
say in the running of their schools. If 
So, it could be well worthwhile try- 
ing for a school of your own. 

Long-term financing of equip- 
ment could be by means of a School 
Forest Area, whereby the P & C 
plants trees on suitable Crown land 
and later uses the profits. 

Your local Area Office of Educa- 
tion is the place to start inquiries, 
and if you succeed you will have the 
happy feeling that you are swim- 
ming against the tide. The trend for 
many years has been to close the 
small schools and put the displaced 
children on a school bus to Big- 
town. 

My own personal view is that there 
are many social and emotional ad- 
vantages for the children in the 
small school because of the family 
atmosphere. 


А SCHOOL GARDEN 


же 


— 


We think every child should have 
access to a garden. To a child a 
garden can be a complete world ... 
of fantasy or reality. A garden is a 
place of peace and beauty. Every- 
body needs that. 

Unless children are lucky enough 
to have parents who own a large 
block of land, or live near a park or 
bushland they may never have the 
opportunity to experience this 
delight in growing things. 

This happened in New York's 
Harlem district, where Negro chil- 
dren thought that oranges were 
something made in a factory! 

The answer is to have school 
gardens in which children can parti- 
сіраїе, learn from the cycles of life, 
watch the flowers grow and take part 
in some useful projects. Every 
school should have a garden. 


Every parent and every teacher 
who is concerned about pollution 
could help by encouraging their 
local school to start a garden, a com- 
post heap, recycling and tree 
planting. 

INSPECT is a worthwhile organiza- 
tion which can provide help with 
this. The INSPECT handbook, and a 
leaflet on Ideas for Projects are only 
10 cents each from: Box 200, Clay- 
ton, Victoria, 3168. 

A set of EARTH GARDEN issues will 
provide plenty of information on 
starting and caring for your garden 


(and other worthwhile projects 
such as handcrafts like pottery and 
weaving). 


For encouragement, we'll supply 
subscription orders of ЕС1-10 in 
the name of any school or school 
library at a special rate of $10 posted. 


In the United States, the Rodale 
Press, which - publishes Organic 
Gardening and Farming magazine, 
has made huge strides in getting the 
idea of organic school gardens 
accepted nationally. 

They have a sophisticated environ- 
mental education kit consisting of 
books, filmstrips, films and other 
teaching aids. For those teachers 
who have the financial resources 
they may prove of interest: 

The Organic Classroom, a book full 
of projects, $2.95. Let's Fix Up our 
World, a library of five paperbacks in 
slip case on health and ecology for 
grades 4-8, $3.45, Teaching Organic 
Gardening, a basic teachers' guide, 
$2.95, Color Me Healthy, a nutri- 
tional colouring book, $0.35. The 
prices are US dollars. Write to Rodale 
Press, Educational Services Divi- 
sion, Emmaus, Pennsylvania, 
18049, USA for further information. 

Here's the story of how one school 
garden came about. We'd like to hear 
of other school projects in the 
natural living line too. 

Thirty children at Cohuna Consoli- 
dated school in Victoria have a 
garden to delight in, to dig and water, 
and a place in which they can watch 
birds and insects. 

The children, aged nine and ten, 
used to like the articles their teacher, 
Mrs Marg Hawken, read to them 
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from EARTH GARDEN. They soon 
started their own garden and com- 
post heap and began recording their 
progress in a book marked “Our 
Garden". | 

It all started when Mrs Hawken's 
friend Cheryle complained about 
her messy backyard — and about 
her husband, who had been promis- 
ing to dig it up for three years. ` 

“She agreed to let the kids relieve 
their frustrations on the three-foot 
high jungle, and our plot began to 
mean something,", Marg Hawken 
told us recently. 

As a teacher she says she also 
appreciated the opportunity of get- 
ting the kids (and herself) out of the 
classroom and into the sunshine 
every now and then. ` 

There were some mixed results 
from their early efforts. It was just a 
bit too close to Autumn, which 
explains the sad ending to Janine 
Purton's cucumbers and the fate of 
the sweet corn and pumpkin, which 
were also killed by Jack Frost. 

First the children weeded the 
garden and were delighted to find 
some old sweet corn, butterbeans, 
tomatoes and mint hiding in the tall 
paspalum grass. Next visit they 
brought along some seeds. Some 
tried seeds from food they had — 
grapes and pumpkins among them. 

In March the children planted 
cucumber, sweet corn, watermelon, 
spinach, pumpkin, grapes, broad- 
beans, lettuce and cabbage. 

The broad beans were the biggest 
success story while onions, carrots 
and spinach grew well. The carrots 
must have spilt, as none occurred in 
the carrot patch, but little plants 
sprang up amongst the radishes, on 
the footpaths and under cabbages! 

“The cabbages had a bit of a heart 
in the middle," Karen recorded in the 
journal, “апа 1 folded over the out- 
side leaves to protect the heart from 
the sun." Apparently Karen's 
Grandad does this with his cabbages. 

The lettuce-growers also advised 
this, and having no string, they tied 
their leaves up with long blades of 
grass ... a good tip for our older 
gardeners. 

Here are some stories told by the 
children in their own words: 


Тһе Cohuna kids sorting out onions from the weeds. ‘Unfortunately the film 
ran out before the real excitement of the дау,” says Mrs Hawken, “when 


Vincent uprooted ‘super-radish’, which was 26 cm in length and 11 cm fat!" 


CARROTS 
By Helen McWhae 

When we first went to the garden all 
that was there were weeds. We started 
мфейіпр and made great successes. 

ree days later we went and planted our 
seeds. On the 27th April nearly one 
month later my carrots had a shoot on 
them. | was very excited. Later on the 
18th June I accidentally pulled up а 
shoot. But it had one inch of carrot on it. 
We planted it back. I enjoy walking 
down to the garden and I also like the 
weeding. We enjoy gardening very 
much. 


VEGETABLES 
By Stephen Wight 

I like growing my own vegetables 
because when you buy vegetables they 
might have been sprayed with ddt and the 
vegetable loses its taste. It wasn't until 
June 8 before we found that pests were 
eating the plants. 


The worms are helping us as they eat 
the dirt and the manure helps the plants. 
Our lettuces are almost dead and we are 
now helping with broad beans which are 
3 foot 4 inches high. We have been work- 
ing for almost three months. 


COMPOST 
By Ken Mathers 


James Morris and I have started a compost heap. Next time I will bring some cow 
manure to put on the heap. At the moment we have a layer of grass and a layer of leaves. 
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GARDENING IS FUN 
By Helen Andrews 

The reason why we grow our own vege- 
tables is that we can eat them fresh. Pests 
include slugs, grubs, frost, witchite grubs. 
When we find worms we dig a hole for 
them and pop them back in. The frost 
when it came killed our cucumber, so 
Alan planted some lettuce instead. And 
now we are going to tie string around 
them to make good hearts. 


THE SHORT, SAD STORY OF A 
CUCUMBER 
By Janine Purton 

Cucumber — The colour is whitish- 
yellow. The shape is like an oval. All you 
do is get the rake, get the back of it and 
press hard on the dirt ... then put the 
seed in. I expect them up іп 2/ weeks. 

6/4/73: Today the grade visited the 
garden. When I went to the cucumber I 
found it had not shot up yet. 

27/4/73: The height of the cucumber is 
7 ст. The longest leaf on the biggest 
plant is 7 cm. Four plants are up. The big- 
gest plant has three leaves. 

31/5/73: When I got to the garden I 
saw my cucumber was not there. I think 
the frost has had a meal of my cucumber! 


Other comments: Trevor West: I liked 
watching the plants grow up. I thought I 
was smart to make plants grow. 


Neil Roberts: I like growing my own 
vegetables because it is fun. I am grow- 
ing onions. I have eaten one of them and it 
was nice and hot. 


Trevor Guy: I am growing broad beans. 
They are spreading all over the place. 
They even got into Steven Wight's 
lettuces. Ants and slugs are eating them. 


Andrew Hall: At home I am breeding 
worms іп a green bucket. І bought some 
worms and got some compost. | put some 
water in it. In a few months I expect to 
have a lot. 


And no birds sang 


Silent Spring, Rachel Carson, Penguin Books Ltd (first 
published 1963), 317pp. 

Our review of this significant book is overdue. It 
contains the facts and reasons which underlie our beliefs 
in natural growing methods. 

It caused Aldous Huxley to say, after reading it: ‘We are 
losing half the subject matter of English poetry’. He was 
referring to the absence of familiar wildflowers in 
country hedges and meadows, and to the disappearance 
of many colourful birds. 

Lord Shackleton remarks in his preface to the book 
that mass deaths of birds and foxes in Britain were the 
result of an ‘indiscriminate scythe of toxic chemicals’. 

Here is how he summed up Silent Spring: ‘This is the 
story of the use of toxic chemicals in the countryside and 
of the widespread destruction of wildlife in America 
(caused by pesticides, fungicides and herbicides’. 

He goes on to tell the story of a tawny.owl found dead in 
Kensington, London. After analysis the bird was found to 
contain mercury, benzene hexachloride, heptachlor and 
dieldrin. The trouble, as we know in Australia, is not 
confined to the United States. 

With powerful force, Rachel Carson opens the book 
with a scenario of a blighted town in the heart of America. 
The birds have gone, cattle and sheep sickened and died, 
mysterious illnesses swept through the fowlyard, apples 
blossomed but there were not bees to pollinate them so 
there would be no fruit, streams were lifeless, a white 
powder had fallen on the rooftops and lawns, and in the 
fields and streams. 

We learn that this ghost communitv does not vet exist. 
Each of its plagues, however, has been visited on one or 
another similar place in the United States. 

The bulk of the book is a chronicle of the horrifying 
effects of the indiscriminate use of insecticides and 
weedicides. The facts cannot be questioned апа” the 
sources are listed. 

Some points: 

e DDT: Fields of alfalfa are dusted with DDT, hens fed 
alfalfa meal lay eggs which contain DDT. Or the hay, fed 
to cows, transfers the poison to milk and butter. 

e Dieldrin is five times as toxic as DDT when swallowed, 
but 40 times as toxic when absorbed through the skin in 
solution. It strikes quickly and with terrible effect at the 
nervous system, sending the victims into convulsions. 

e Aldrin: A quantity the size of an aspirin tablet is 
enough to kill 400 quail. 

‘ө Endrin is the most toxic of all the chlorinated: hydro- 
carbons. Іп Venezuela, a year-old child was placed in a 
house hours after it had been sprayed against cock- 
roaches and after the floors had been washed. Ву 10 pm 
that night the child was a vegetable, unable to see or 
hear. Several months in a New York hospital did not 
change his condition. 

eParathion is one of the most widely used of the 
organic phosphates. A chemist, trying to learn the dose 
acutely toxic to humans, swallowed a minute amount — 
equivalent to .004240z, paralysis followed instan- 
taneously. He could not reach the antidote he had 
prepared, and died. 
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e Malathion increases the toxicity'of some drugs used 
as muscle relaxants and increases the sleeping time of 
barbiturates. 

(EARTH GARDEN has been told: that malathion is 
sprayed in barley — used in beer brewing — stored in 
railside silos in Victoria. In Vietnam it was used as a 
defoliant.) 

The message is clear. Don't use chemical sprays. Try to 
find out what chemicals are contained in any insecti- 
cides, weedicides or herbicides that you may have. If in 
doubt, return them to the manufacturer ... they are too 
dangerous to get rid of by the usual methods. 

Rachel Carson's comparison of these lethal elixirs to 
radiation is apt and thought-provoking. And the pollution 
they cause could well be compared with atomic fallout. 
'Ever since chemists began to manufacture substances 
that nature never invented, the problems of water 
purification have become complex and the- danger to 
users of water has increased,’ she writes. | 

‘When inextricably mixed with domestic and other 
wastes discharged into the same water, these chemicals 
sametimes defy detection by the methods in ordinary 
use by purification plants.’ 

The text makes clear the interaction of all life on earth 
— the teeming bacteria in soil and water, constant 
change and the finely-tuned balance of nature. ‘The 
earth's vegetation is part of a web of life in which there 
are intimate and essential relations between plants and 
the earth, between plants and other plants, between 
plants and animals.’ 

Nature is experimenting, changing, adapting to 
circumstances. But plants cannot adapt to sprays unless 
given millions of years. The man with the spray gun is the 
enemy of ecology, perhaps of life. 

‘Over increasingly large areas of the United States, 
spring now comes unheralded by the return of the birds, 
and the early mornings are strangely silent where once 
they were filled with the beauty of bird song.’ Don't let it 
happen here. 


Household Ecology, Julia Percival and Pixie Burger, Ure 
Smith Pty Ltd, Dee Why West, 1973, 230 pp, $1.50. 


I've just read right through this marvellous, practical 
and positive book. Written by two American housewives, 
it's a "how-to" guide on harmonizing the conflict, felt by . 
every house manager, between the needs of the family 
and responsibility to the environment. 

Frankly | was overwhelmed by all the facts, figures, 
reports and opinions about the terrible state of our 
polluted world ... and yet it didn't change my style of 
life. Household Ecology gives solid ground where we can 
all start... now. 

In the chapter, Your Household Wash, | learned how to 


use good old fashioned soap іп a heavy duty wash — after 
rinsing out all traces of detergent from your machine, 
add % to 1/3 cup of washing soda to the wash. When it's 
dissolved add 1% cups of soap (powdered or flaked) and 
there's a clean wash. Not worth the bother? Then read 
about the hazards in detergents, sud producing agents, 
phosphates and enzymes. 

Among the other equally practical chapters are: 
Ecological Shopping, Household Cleansers (would you 
believe ... plain white flour does the work in cleaning 
chrome sinks), Food for Health, Food for Thought, 
Nature’s Tranquilizers and Natural Beauty Aids. 

|t was an idea in the First Aid chapter which sold me the 
book ... the ice cube anaesthetic ... ‘‘An ice cube held 
to the finger housing a nasty splinter will be numb and 
painless in 5-10 minutes. You can then go to work on 
removing the splinter without causing additional pain or 
discomfort. The ice cube method is especially handy 
when a child is involved — holding the ice-cube to the 
wound will both calm his pain and distract him.” 


моге chapters follow: Birds, Bees and Butterflies, 
Fertilizers, Mulch and Compost, Babies (and how to have 
a boy or a girl ... but I'm rather sceptical about that!), 
The Mother as Environment (an important topic, but the 
fundamental of breast feeding is not even mentioned), A 
Reverence for Life (а must chapter for all parents). 

A book like this could be just a compilation of handy 
hints, but Household Ecology is more. Throughout the 
authors explain, in a friendly informative way, why 
ecology consciousness must be our way of life, 
supplying information on ecology, pollution and the 
consumers’ responsibility, recycling and a list of ecology- 
minded agencies. 

Its use as a reference is enhanced by its excellent index. 
In the opening chapters of Household Ecology we are 
warned that: We have 30 years to clean up the world." 
Do you ever wonder what will happen if we don't do it in 
this time limit? 


URSULA CLARKE 


Part of parent plant 


STRAWBERRY RUNNERS MAY BE ENCOURAGED TO FORM 
DAUGHTER PLANTS DIRECTLY INTO POTS 


Plant Propagation, K. R. W. Hammett, A. H. & A. W.' 
Reed, Wellington, 1973, 64pp. Price in Australia and New 
Zealand $2.95. 

‘Divide and Multiply’ could be the motto of this 
beautifully produced book. It skilfully blends text, colour 
and black-and-white photos and line drawings to explain 
the basic reasons and methods of plant propagation. 

Line drawings are by Christine N. Hammett. 

Dr Hammett, born in England, is a plant pathologist at 
the Plant Diseases Division of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

He comments in the preface: ‘This is not really a "how- 
to" propagate book. | have tried, instead, to explain the 
basic principles that influence plant propagation, so that 
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Daughter plants 


anyone who wants to raise his own plants can approach 
the job with some understanding of the simple practical 
operations involved. 

4 believe this approach is important, as no two plant 
species behave in exactly the same way, which means 
that if a gardener is going to be successful he must 
employ both intelligence and basic knowledge.' 

The emphasis is on the major methods of propagation 
— raising by seeds and cuttings. This covers cold trames, 
greenhouses, potting, seedlings, leaf and rooting 
cuttings. 

Budding and grafting is not dealt with. Along the way 
you pick up a good smattering of horticultural terms and 
there is a handy list of plants and the ways they are 
propagated at the end of the book. 
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BY VALERIE STURESTEPS 

There are few areas of explora- 
tion and discovery left these 
days, but one field that is still 
available to the venturesome is 
dyeing with natural dyestuffs. 

To me it is cheating to use 
chemical dyes on handspun wool. | 
am passing on a few of my ex- 
periences in this field with the hope 
that your readers will be inspired to 
experiment further.: : 

Mordanting: Woo! is naturally 
water repellent and many dye- 
stuffs will not take unless the wool is 
treated with a mordant first. The 
.word comes from the French mordre 
— to bite. 


If the wool is spun in the grease — 


~~~ that is straight from the fleece with 


{no previous treatment — it must 
‘first be washed to remove the grease 
which will otherwise prevent the dye 
‘taking. 

Wash in lukewarm water using a 


~-~ риге detergent — | like Lux dish- 


washing detergent. Detergent must 
be used, as any soap residue can also 
affect the result. 

It breaks my heart to have to use 
detergent instead of soap. Of 
course, soap could be used if you 
have a nice brook in which you could 
leave it for about a week! Two wash- 
ings may be needed if the wool is 
very dirty. If your wool is already 
clean and dry soak for at least two 
hours in lukewarm water so it is 
thoroughly and evenly wet when 
added to the mordant. 

Dissolve the mordant in a basin of 
hot water and add to a pot of luke- 
warm water. There should be enough 
water to comfortably cover the 
wool. Add wool and bring slowly to 
the boil taking about 20 minutes. 
Sudden changes of temperature 
must be avoided when dealing with 
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wool or it will shrink and mat. Boil 
for one hour. 

There аге several mordants 
generally used in dyeing but | have 
only used two: Alum and Dichro- 
mate of Potash (sometimes called 
Bichromate of Potash, and usually 
abbreviated to’ chrome) so !' will 
deal only with these two. 

When using alum use 3-40z per Ib 
of wool, for smaller. quantities use a 
proportion of this quantity. After 
treating, wrap in a cloth and store in 
a dark cupboard for three days to 
give the alum time to penetrate the 
wool. It could also be placed over the 
agitator in the washing machine and 
a rug placed over the closed lid to 
exclude light. 


For Chrome use only }402 per Ib of 
wool. Chrome-treated wool can be 
dyed straight away. АІІ mordants аге 
light sensitive and must be kept in 
the dark. Keep the lid on while boil- 
ing. Only take it off to give the occa- 
sional stir which ensures that the 
mordant is evenly distributed round 
the wool. 

Most of these chemicals are very 
poisonous so treat them with 
respect. Any type of utensil can be 
used, providing it is large enough. 
Bearing the poison aspect in mind it 


is a good idea to keep one or two es- 


pecially for your dyeing activities. 
The boiler can be made of any 
material, stainless steel, aluminium, 
enamel, etc. | have a cheap alu- 
minium boiler purchased specially 
for the purpose. 


Dyeing: Now for the exciting part 
of the process. 

There are two methods of dyeing. 
The dyestuff can be placed in tery- 
lene bags about 8 x 12 inches, two or 
three being used to hold one Ib of 
dyestuff, and boiled with the wool in 
one go. Or the dyestuff can be boiled 
in the water alone and strained. Then 
the wool is added to the water. 

In both cases the wool is brought 
slowly to the boil again and boiled for 
about one hour. In the second 
method, after the dyestuff has been 
strained and left off the heat, the 
wool is put into a sink with enough 
lukewarm water to cover it, the tap 
is left running and the cold water 
gradually turned down while the hot 
tap is turned up until the wool is in a 
sink of just-hot water. 

Leave the plug slightly at a slant so 
the water can trickle out and not 
overtlow. | have tried both methods 
and prefer the second method. It is 


longer апа more fiddlesome but it 
produces a more even dye. 

The exact shade produced will 
vary with the mordant used, the 
quantity of dyestuff (the standard 
amount is one Ib of dyestuff to опе 
ІР of wool), time of year, climate 
variations, the temperature of the 
day when stuffs were gathered, 
whether it had rained recently or 
not, type of wool, etc, etc. So always 
be certain that you are dyeing suf- 
ficient for your needs. You could 
produce a different colour the next 
day. 


| once wanted a green dye. Accord- 
ing to the book | was following, a 
sage green could be obtained from 
seaweed using Chrome for the 
mordant. My son was going camp- 
ing at the coast so | placed an order 
for a bag of seaweed. | gaily mor- 
danted the wool and boiled it up with 
the seaweed and got nothing! It just 
did not take. 

So | read my book again, and 
found that privet berries would give 
green when used with chrome. Our 
privet bush was loaded with berries 
at the time so | repeated the process 

ith privet berries — still no take! 

І was determined to do something 
with that wool, ! had spent hours 
spinning it and all that effort wasn't 
going to be wasted. | thought of 
onion skins, made up a strong brew 
and got a nice golden rust. This 
amount of stewing isn't very good 
for wool but it was still usable. 

In between all this brewing | had ex- 
perimented with a piece of wool a 
couple of feet long using chrome 
and privet berries and produced a 
nice chocolate brown. 

| wanted to knit a fairisle jumper 
"for my son and having the rust from 
the onion skins and a good yellow 
from African  Marigolds with 
chrome, | decided to settle for the 
brown for the third colour. Accord- 
ingly І brewed up with chrome, using 
another skein of wool, and boiled up 
the remainder of the privet berries 


— it was a good year for privet. 


berries, fortunately — and the wool 
came out a very, very nice sage 
green. 

Why | had brown one day and 
green the next | don't know. The 
moral is: always have plenty of onion 
skins around the place — they will 
hide a multitude of failures. 

The colour produced by onion 
skins varies according to the 
quantity used. For the rust colour 
mentioned above | used about twice 


the weight of the wool. The local 
vegetable shop is a good source of 
onion skins in bulk. With the 
standard quantity a bright yellow is 
produced. 

African marigolds will give a bright 
yellow with alum and a deeper gold 
with chrome. Both onion skins and 
the marigolds faded quite quickly in 
the summer sun, the marigolds 
fading less than the onion skins. 

The first garment | made with my 
handspun wool was a cardigan for 
my daughter with wool dyed with 
alum and beetroot, it was a pale 
yellow-cream. The second time she 
wore it, she lost it!! · 

My son had done some spinning 
and also wanted to try some dyeing. 
We did some with old faithful onion 
skins and decided to have a brown 
fawn by using alum and Argyle apple 
(E. Cinerea) eucalypt leaves — the 
one that has round leaves growing 
in pairs along the twig. 

The wool was treated with alum 
and left for four days. Then we boiled 
up the leaves, using at least twice the 
weight of the wool for the leaves. We 
strained the leaves and warmed up 
the wool, boiled it in the leaf water, it 
turned a bright brick red!!! 


A week or so later | obtained a 


pleasant shade of pinky orange by 
using an equal weight of the leaves to 
the wool. | have not yet had the time 
to test these samples for fading. 

| usually knit or crochet three 
small samples, one is put straight 
into my file with all the details, the 
others are left in the sun. One is filed 
after one day's sunlight and the 
third after a week's sunlight. 

This produces quite spectacular 
fading in the summer. During the 
winter | leave the samples out much 
longer, at least one week and one 
month. 

In January | tried Eucalyptus bark 
(E. Maculosa, White brittle gum) 
using both alum mordanted wool 
and unmordanted wool, and both 
produced an identical shade of fawn 
which did not fade at all in the 
January sun. The bark was just 
boiled up with the wool but | have 
been told that a darker colour is 
produced if the bark is soaked over- 
night. 


If your family has a good sense of 
smell, do your dyeing while they are 
out, or better still use a primus out of 
doors. When using Eucalyptus 
leaves invite someone you know who 
has a cold. It will do them good to sit 
and sniff your pot. 
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Truda Cox, author of Beginning 
Spinning, which we recommended 
in EG3, tells us that stocks of the 
second edition of the book are still 


'available. The price is $1.20 posted 


from: PO Box 130, Richmond, NSW, 
2753. 

We wonder how many successful, 
spinners owe a debt to Mrs Cox's 
simple instructions and encourage- 
ment? 


Kerith and Kerry Selwood run the 
Knockrow Pottery, 11 miles north 
of Ballina (NSW) on the Pacific 
Highway. We met them both at 
Nimbin, where Kerith helped Irene 
shape her first wheel-thrown piece 
on Kerry's wheel. 

Besides pottery they also stock 
hand-printed fabrics and  hand- 
woven clothing. Visitors welcome! 


Wheel and Loom is in Barnshaw 
Lane, Emerald, in Victoria's Dande- 
nong Ranges. Ron and Mandi make 
and sell homespun articles such as 
rugs, jumpers, shawls, curtains and 
hand-knitted hammocks. 


Roger and Lynette Strickland have 
started a craft shop called “The 
Wander Inn", which, they say, is 
located "under the semi-protective 
roof of the Warburton Moving 
Picture Theatre,” at Warburton, 
Victoria. 

“We are particularly interested in 
pottery, drawings and paintings 
and macrame, but any handmade 
articles of sufficient quality could be 
acceptable. Commission only at the 
moment." 


Foxfire 2, Anchor Press /Doubleday, Garden City, New 
York, 1973, 410pp. Hard-cover $10, paperback $4.50. 
Distributed in Australia by Tudor Distributors Pty Ltd. 

We wrote about the first collection of articles from Fox- 
fire magazine in EG 3. Now Foxfire 2 has come along to 
add to the store of backwoods lore and the affairs of 
plain living. 

We wrote about Aunt Arie, a gentle old lady who lives 
alone in a log cabin. Aunt Arie is here again, talking about 
corn shuckin' and leather breeches (preserved beans) 
and gets together with Beulah Perry to swap notes on 
basket weaving. 

In this anthology Kenny Runion, a wild old character 
with long white hair and a boy scout's hat, emerges as the 
primary personality. 

Kenny has a lot to say about a lot of things. On long 
hair: "I think it's nice. Other words, it's hippie-like, ain't it? 

t... Sometimes when | go through Clayton | can hear 
'em back behind say, 'There goes another .ol' hippie'. 
They don't know me hardly. Yeah, І ain't goin' have mine 
cut no more. | can't marry nohow, and I'm just goin’ t'let 
my hair grow.” 

Part of the charm of Foxtire is the way people round 
Rabun Gap, Georgia, talk and the way the students at the 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee school record the timeless 
rhythms of that speech. 

This time up the collection offers facts on sourwood 
honey, keeping bees in hollow tree trunks, "beegums", 
wild plant foods, wagon wheels carved from solid wood, 
"From Raising Sheep to Weaving Cloth", boogers, 
witches and haints and midwives and granny women. 

If you've read Foxfire, you'll want Foxtire 2, and Foxfire 
3too if there ever is one! 
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Australian Pottery, Kenneth Hood and Wanda Garnsey, 
photographs Douglas Thompson, Macmillan, 1972, 
173pp. Price $11.95. 5 

This finely designed and produced art work deals with 
20 of Australia's foremost potters. ae 

The background, achievements, thoughts and present 
whereabouts of each artist-craftsman introduce а 
portfolio of photographs of their work. 

For the experienced potter there are notes detailing 
the methods, clays and glazes used for each piece shown. 
For the beginner, much inspiration, and for everyone — 
even those whose fingers have never kneaded clay — 
there is talent and beauty to be shared and to admire. 

Wanda Garnsey herself is one of the potters repre- 
sented. Chinese ceramics were an early enthusiasm 
and she has visited China, Japan, Thailand and Korea and 
studied Chinese language. 

For ten years she has been helping to make people 
aware of trends in pottery, editing Pottery In Australia. 
the magazine of the Potters' Society of Australia, since 
its inception. 

The book is available to members of the Potters' 
Society at $10, plus 80 cents postage. Pottery in Aus- 
tralia, published twice a year, is $3 yearly; from: The 
Editor, 30 Turramurra Avenue, Turramurra, NSW, 2074. 


Queensland is the place to go if you're feeling like 
an “organic” holiday. Vegetarians are most 
welcome and specially catered for at the Koora- 
watha Karavan Park, 1500 feet above sea level at 
Julatten, via Cairns, Queensland, 4880. Plans for 
the future include a 10-acre organic orchard and 
village crafts. Write for details. 

Harmony Farm offers work part-time or casual in 
an organic vegetable garden and tropical orchard. 
Accommodation and natural diet is provided. 
Write: Mrs Spear, Box 112, Kuranda, Qld, 4872. 


Panorama Nursery, which we mentioned in: 
"Seeds, Trees and Plants" (EG5), has a new 
catalogue out now. Price is 30 cents posted from: 
Wilkens Lane, Silvan, Victoria, 3795. 


Organic seeds: Law Somner Pty Ltd, ot 
Dandenong Road, Clayton, Victoria, will supply un- 
treated flower and vegetable seeds when specified. 
However, bean seeds are dusted with insecticide 
against weevils. Catalogue is available from Box 42, 
Clayton, Victoria, 3168. 


OP Qganic 
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Robert Rodale, President of the Rodale Press Inc 
will visit Australia soon to represent the United 
States at skeet (clay pigeon) shooting in Mel- 
bourne. 

His arrival coincides with the launching of an 
Australian edition of the Rodale monthly magazine 
Prevention. While here, Robert Rodale also expects 
to gather information for his company's Organic 
Gardening and Farming publication. 


The go-ahead Organic Gardening & Farming 
Society of Tasmania has changed the title ot their 
journal to "Organic Gardener and Farmer”, which 
should win more general readers. Annual subscrip- 
tion is still $2. Write to The Editor, David Stephen, 
12 Delta Avenue. Taroona, Tasmania, 7006. 
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The New Zealand box has been long accepted by 
organic gardeners throughout the world as the classic 
type of compost bin. 

The box allows air circulation and ventilation from all 
sides if spaces are left between the slats and boards, 
which can simply be packing case timber. 

It was developed by the Auckland Humic Compost 
Club. which began in 1941. The club was the forerunner 
of the NZ Organic Compost Society (Inc) which es- 
tablished branches throughout New Zealand. 

These days the group. now known as The Soil Associa- 
tion of New Zealand, is bigger than ever, and known to 
many people overseas through its bi-monthly journal. 
Soil and Health. 

The journal, edited by Jack,D. Meechin, is the same 
format as EG and its 32 pages cover organic gardening 
and ecology subjects. There's also a Healthy Life section 
which deals with natural health, and is usually packed 
with useful recipes. Annual subscription is $NZ2. 

It's interesting reading for anyone, but certainly 
invaluable for Kiwis as the focus is naturally on local 
conditions and soils. Stories are of a high standard, well 
researched, and simply stated. 

In spreading the word about natural living over 32 
years, The Soil Association of New Zealand has gathered 
together the best available methods of getting started 
(and keeping going) in organic gardening. These are avail- 
able in two booklets: 


The Composter's Guide, G. Blamey, 23pp. Cost 25 cents. 

A simple guide to compost, what it is, several types of 
boxes, materials to use, activators and how to use 
compost. 

Healthy Soil, prepared by members of the Association, 
76pp. Price 75 cents. 

Starts simply with composting methods, a history of 
organic growing and soil study, then expands to 
manuring, establishing a vegetable garden, seed sowing 
and transplanting, weeds, hotbeds, cloches, watering. 
mulching. 

Prices are in NZ currency. If ordering from Australia 
send a bank cheque in NZ currency or an overseas 
money order. 

Soil and Health journal, The Composter's Guide, and 
Healthy Soil are available from: Business Manager. 875 
Ferry Road, Christchurch 2. New Zealand. 


more letters 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

| expect you are aware of the book 
ANIMAL MACHINES by Ruth Harrison. In 
fact, you will probably agree that it 
“caused” the greater part of the current 
ill-feeling towards factory farming in 
much the same way that the lineage of 
today's Eco-movements trace back to 
Rachel Carson's Silent Spring. 

Well, the fight against the factory 
farming establishment has proved to be 
tougher for the prime combatant — Mrs 
Harrison — than Rachel Carson's battle 
against the industrial establishment 
ever was. 

Ruth Harrison — after a nine-year legal 
battle — finds herself called upon to pay 
to the courts the incredible sum of 
30,000 pounds sterling. In consequence 
a fund has been launched which will allow 
all us chicken-eatin' tut-tutters and do 
nothingers to pay — at least some of — 
our dues. 

The fact that Ruth Harrison has 
operated from a particular geographic 
base is of course irrelevant to anyone who 
speaks and reads English ... her cause is 
and was as international as Rachel 
Carson's, and any other prime mover 
within the multi-branched concern which 
has blossomed forth such publications as 
EARTH GARDEN. 

Thank you, Rod Fielding, Triangle, 
Sowerby Bridge, Yorkshire, England. 


Thanks Rod. The address for those wish- 
ing to help Ruth Harrison is: S.G.E. Cover, 
Treasurer, Ruth Harrison Fund, 19 
Macaulay Road, Clapham Common, 
London, SW4 OQP. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

We, here, have all enjoyed reading 
EARTH GARDEN (and making our first 
bread) and the copies are being for- 
warded to our sisters living on Guada- 
canal Island in the British Solomon 
Islands. 

These sisters have recently started a 
small farm on which they live — about 
5% acres of ground — and grow fruit, 
vegetables and raise chickens. They hope 
soon to have some goats, and a windmill 
to draw the water from the well they have 
sunk. 

Best wishes, Sister Helen, Community 
of the Sisters of the Church, Glebe, NSW. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Thank you for EARTH GARDEN. | have 
been a disciple and avid reader of EG 
since it first appeared last year. It gives 
me peace and incentive to continue 
some of my "old-fashioned" ways, which 
include — jam making. fruit bottling, 


vegetable growing, composting, ту 
herb garden апа occasional bread 
making. 


These have been carried out in my 
suburban garden and home for nine 
years now, but late next year we intend 
moving to Queensland and expanding 
our vegetable and fruit growing, and 
leaving the city behind us. We also hope 
to learn about keeping a cow, chooks, 
ducks and whatever else appeals to our 
young children (and which we teel we 
can cope with). 

Good luck to all others "dropping іп”, 
as we feel we are doing. Any advice will be 
gratefully received about conditions 
near the coast, 100 miles north о! 
Brisbane, or varieties of produce or 
animals that do well there. (We are in 
contact with the Department of Primary 
Industry at Cooroy). 

Good luck to EG too. May you prosper 
and whet the appetite of many more 
seekers. 

Yours sincerely, Rosie Butler, Hamp- 
ton, Victoria. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

EARTH GARDEN has come just when 
people are beginning to say, "Hey, where 
are we going?" Thank you for helping in 
the decision. 

Peter Hughes, Curtin, ACT. 


Dear Friends, 

May І appeal to the benevolence and 
better nature of residents of Melbourne 
and NSW (lower portion only)? 

| shall be hitching through these two 
places sometime in the next six months 
or so, and would gladly swap a loaf or two 
of my  home-made,  wood-fire-baked 
health bread for a space on the floor to 
rest my weary bones at night (about two 
nights). 

І know nobody living in these states, 50 
would love to hear from someone who 
could oblige or direct me to the pretty, 
peaceful, worth-seeing  hideaways ої 
both or either of the areas. > 

Love and Goodwill, Isabel (Piscean), 
Box 5, PO Birdwood, South Australia, 
5234. 


Dear Friends, 

At last I've been able to buy EG5 and so 
know your address. | think many people 
would buy EG if they simply know that it 
exists. 

All sorts of good things, Giuseppe 
Serana, Southbrook, Queensland. 
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Dear Earth Garden, 

I've had a look at one issue of EARTH 
GARDEN and like it very much. It cer- 
tainly has variety and some useful hints. 
I've been trying my hand at organic 
gardening for over ten years and your 
paper was the first clue | had oñ using 
newspapers as mulching material.. Much 
better than burning them. | used to think 
the ink might be harmful: It's nice to see 
how organic thinking is spreading all 
over, slowly perhaps; but nonetheless 
surely. E 

Ten years ago to' mention organic 
gardening and conservation. was to 
invite a second look, now people will talk 
about it. ` 

All the best to you folk, and the тара- 
zine, Jim Sayers, Hermit Park, Queens- 
land. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

Could any of your readers assist me 
with ideas on keeping flies away from my 
fowl yard. | have 12 fowls, free-ranging 
several hours a day, and the remainder in 
a large fenced area, 50 x 50 feet. 

Fowl droppings naturally bring flies in 
summer and | feel there must be a, 
natural way of repelling flies. Please let 
me know of your ideas. 

My wife and | recycle all our vegetable 
and fruit scraps. also nut shells etc. We 
are vegetarians and make very healthy 
compost organically from our table 
scraps and those of our neighbours. 

We have had practically no trouble with 
insects, disease etc in our. vegetable 
patch since reverting to organic growing. 
We have satisfied ourselves completely 
of the sound principle that "Healthy soil 
— Healthy vegetables etc — Healthy 
People." 

All the best to you and EG readers, R. A. 
Bramley, Maryborough, Victoria. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Good luck with your sane venture. | 
almost died six years ago as a direct 
result of a doctor's drugs and have had to 
fight every inch of the way back by living 
100 per cent on natural health. 

Am desperately endeavouring to grow 
vegetables organically in my backyard 
and long to find other "aware" folk who 
wish to survive in polluted, chaotic, dying 
Sydney. 

Have worked for nine years now among 
unwanted, underprivileged children in 
Sydney's northern beaches and it is in- 
spirational to see how many can be 
saved by natural health and osteopathy 
(fully qualified practitioner). 

This voluntary labour of love has pro- 
vided an intelligent balance to the harsh- 
ness_of my daily commercial business 
in marketing and advertising. 

Can anyone instruct me in organic 
farming or know of land near the sea for 
setting up a farm of my own? 

Thank you sincerely, Berry Waterman, 
109 Elanora Road, Elanora, NSW, 2101. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Thank you for the EARTH GARDENS, we 
love them as you know. | was quite dis- 
turbed by the piece written by a vegan 
(605) who stopped eating milk, eggs and 
honey because she thought it cruel to 
take these things from the animals 
concerned. 

Cows, fowls, and bees live with humans 
іп а harmonious relationship — they 
get something in return for the milk, 
eggs and honey. They are ted, sheltered 
and cared tor: taken to the vet when they 
are sick, and protected from ticks and 
other parasites. They are a good deal 
better off than the cattle in India who are 
left to roam, starving and diseased be- 
cause of a religious belief that it is cruel 
to eat their meat. 

Fowls are fed and protected from 
disease, foxes, and bad weather in return 
for eggs. Bees are given a comtortable 
hive and protected from disease in 
return for honey. If chooks and bull 
calves are sometimes eaten they have 
had a happy life first. . 

Getting back to nature means living in 
this symbiotic relationship with plants 
and animals and the pleasures ot eating 
fresh eggs, milk, cheese and yoghurt — 
why should people deprive themselves of 
the nourishment and enjoyment of, say, 
home-made bread with honey and cream 
cheese? 

Not eating meat is reasonable, but not 
eating the other products of animal 
industry is depriving yourself of too 
many nourishing and  easily-digested 
foods. A diet over-full of lentils is tough 
on the digestion and | hope that her 
remarks don't persuade other vege- 
tarians to give up their honey, eggs and 
milk. 


| am a horticulturist and | wonder how 
your vegan would feel if | told her that 
plants scream in their fashion when they 
are cut. Plants have feelings too, so spare 
a thought for the poor cabbage as it goes 
into the pot! 

Nature had evolved a food chain which 
involves everything that exists in this 
world — everything eats something else 
— that's how life is meant to be, and to be 
self-sufficient on a farm means taking 
advantage of every food source avail- 
able. That's natural living. 

Yours faithfully, Shirley Stackhouse, 
Sydney, NSW. 


Dear triends, 

We аге a community о! five or six 
families-plus on 46 acres of bush and 
farm. We are about to celebrate our first 
year of existence. 

EARTH GARDEN would be most helpful 
as we struggle to make a better way of 
life. Our aims include growing our own 
food and meat and some cash income 
from the property. In this way we can 
share in the social action needed in the 
surrounding district and city. 

Shalom, Gregor Morgan, Otahuna Com- 
munity, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

After reading Evelyn Spencer's article in 
EARTH GARDEN Мо 5, | feel a need to 
make a comment. Although 1 am almost 
completely vegetarian myself, | find it 
difficult to follow the reasoning of this 
article. 

І certainly agree that most people eat 
too much meat and perhaps to their own 
detriment as well as the needless killing 
of animals, but | feel that, as in most 
things, there is a need for awareness and 
not fanaticism. 

Surely the use of animal products does 
not have to mean exploitation of those 
animals? As long as one does not eat their 
flesh, there can be a truly harmonious 
relationship with the animals one has, 
and oneself. The animal is alive because 
you feed it and in return it offers mutual 
gifts of milk, wool, eggs, etc. 

Of course, one needs to be aware of the 
animal's needs and treat him/her with 
affection and trust as he/she treats the 
owner in return. It strikes me that a true 
'vegan' should not only never eat animal 
produce, but not use any either. If this 
philosophy was carried to its logical con- 
clusion, a vegan cannot wear leather 
shoes, belts, etc, wear anything made of 
wool, or use it for any craft like weaving, 
could not paint with sable brushes, could 
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not have woollen carpets in his home, or 
polish the furniture with wax, etc ... it 
goes on for ever. 

One needs to shear sheep if for no other 
reason than to make them comfortable 
in warm weather. Our nice fat chickens 
(fed on organic wheat) used to give us an 
egg a day each. We never asked for them, 
they'd be lying around in the garden.. 

Surely one must keep in mind the 
beautiful balance of ап ecological 
system, but one based on all the 
members eating plant food. The relation- 
ships which develop as a consequence 
would therefore lose the 'law of the 
jungle' aspect of a true ecological 
system, and approach one based on 
mutual interdependence. 

George and | moved down here to Tas- 
mania early this year, and are at the 
moment looking for a farm. At present 
we know very few people in Hobart or the 
surrounding area, and we'd appreciate 
people: knowing anything about likely 
land just dropping in. In fact any friendly 
EG reader would be welcomed. 

Although I'm not an organic gardener 
like George, | do enjoy reading EG, for | 
һауе an academic interest, if not a prac- 
tical one, in the food | eat, and the life- 
style | possess. 

Many thanks, Blanquita Iriondo 
(Chiki), 6 Forest Road, West Hobart (the 
sandstone cottage оп the hill!), 
Tasmania. 


Dear People, 

Regarding the article on Moon Planting 
in EARTH GARDEN No 5: It could be 
implied that | was compiler and diviner of: 
the information in it. | am a mere in- 
terpreter. ч » 

The bulk of the information is 
published in a booklet, Day By Day Horo- 
scopes, published by Zodiac Inter- 
national (Datura Verlagsan Salt-Triesen- 
berg, F1). These booklets contain the 
planting guide as well as further interest- 
ing information regarding the moon's 
influence in day-to-day affairs, health, 
animal life, and also а complete 
moon/Zodiac table for the year con- 
cerned. 

However, the spirit of the article 
remains: one has to understand (and live 
out) the written material. The latter in 
one sense may be owned by a person or 
party, but its content and message are 
the possession of no man; this is a path 
to realising the larger-than-self powers 
that surround us, and this can be an 
understanding of every man, in time. 

| regret that this acknowledgement 
was not shown with the article received 
by the editors and also that my intention 
of anonymity was not made clear. 

Yours, love, Geoff Waters, Glenfield 
Farm, NSW. 


ABOVE LEFT: Author and wife put оп fierce display іп 

front of finished cabin to frighten off intruders. ABOVE 

RIGHT: Brick mould (detail). LEFT: Cutting a brick from 

the mould. BELOW: Making mudbricks — 12 x 18 x 4 inch 

bricks stacked in background. Wooden mixing deck is at 
left. 


mudbricks 
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Another report from The Good Company. 
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Faper ow vertical sides, shown here greatly exagg-evated, 


hag Hhe effect of “extved ing” the bvick as mould гс lifted. 


It took my wife and | and many 
friends months of backache and 
brain-racking to find this method of 
making mudbricks. It requires only 
a few simple hand tools. Here it is: 
Basic Tools: 

1 Bricklayer's trowel. 

2 Long-handled shovel, with wide, 
square mouth. 

Someone once told us that the pro- 
fessionals always use long-handled 
shovels, but never explained why. If 
you ever use a short handle for long, 
the ache in your bending back will 
tell you. 

3 Bucket of water for dipping 
trowel. 

4 Single brick mould (see Fig 1). 

The 9 x 12 x 6 inch brick suited us 
best for three reasons: 

(i) the 12 x 9 inch trampling area 
is just big enough for two feet. This 
reduces the trampling time con- 
siderably; (ii) the block is only ?4 of 


the volume of the 12 x 18 x 4 inch 
brick, and therefore lighter. (It still 
weighs 40lbs mind you!) This speeds 
up manufacture, and makes building 
easier; (iii) the dimensions are use- 
ful for three different wall thick- 
nesses. 

5 Pick. 

6 Pair of flat-soled boots. 

Optional extra: Knee-length apron 

. Saves you from being caked in 
mud. 

Materials: 

1 Lots of water. A hose with good 
pressure or 44 gallon drum and 
bucket. 

2 Plenty of dirt of more than 50 per 
cent clay. G. F. Middleton in his 
book, Build Your House of Earth, 
says that for a single storey 12 
square house, excavation over the 
area of the house to 2 feet deep will 
provide enough soil. 

3 Straw, grass, hay, any fibre. One 
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bale of straw per 500 bricks. 
Making the bricks: 

| will describe the making of a 
single mudbrick first, and then go 
on to their mass-production. 

A day's supply of earth is mixed 
with straw and water on a large flat 
slab of concrete, or a deck of wood 
or metal. 

We found the deck essential for 
avoiding hernias. It makes handling 
of the sticky, heavy clay a lot easier, 
because you can slide the shovel 
along the deck, taking the clay from 
the edge of the pile. It also provides 
a flat, hard surface on which to 
mould bricks. 

1 Place а heaped shovelful or two 
of sticky wet mud into the mould. 

2 Jump in and tramp the mud well 
down and into the corners. It is 
important to do this before you pile 
too much into the mould, otherwise 
it will be harder or impossible, to 


avoid cavities at the bottom ot the 
brick. 

3 Now fill the mould, and heap up 
mud six inches or so higher than the 

‘mould. 

4 Jump up on this and trample it 
all into the mould, again being care- 
ful to fill the corners. (The corners 
being the most fragile parts, you 
see). : 

5 If you are lucky, or have trained 
your eye to judge just how much 
mud is required each time to fill the 
mould, there will be little or no mud 
to screed off. Do this with the shovel. 
(The wide square-mouth shovel is 
best) and smooth the top with the 
shovel back. 

6 Grab the mould handles and give 
the mould a good twist, to break the 
suction between the brick and the 
moulding board. 

7 Lift the complete mould and 
brick, and carry them to where they 
will lie to dry out. If the clay is too 
wet, the brick will slide right out. The 
situation can be saved by carefully 
turning the mould and brick on its 
side, then lifting and carrying in this 
position. 


Figure 2. 


8 After placing the mould and brick 
in position, pick up the trowel from 
the bucket of water. With the blade 
held so that the handle projects over 
the side of the mould, (see Fig 2) 
carefully cut around the sides of the 
brick. Make sure each corner is cut 
away. (see Fig 3). Replace trowel in 
water. 

9 Lift the mould vertically up and 
off the brick. 

10 Run back to the moulding 
board, and trample another brick. 
Summary: 

Fill the mould in two fillings, 
trampling well after each. 

Screed off quickly with shovel, 


smoothing the top with a swipe or 
two. 

Give the mould a twist, and lift to 
the drying area. 

Cut the brick out witha wet trowel. 

Lift the mould off. 


Figure 3. 


Further Comments 

Moisture Content: If the mud is too 
wet the brick will fall out of the 
mould, and will slump anyway. If the 
mud is too dry, it will be very diffi- 
cult to cut out of the mould. You will 
soon learn just how wet it should be. 

Sieving: We found no need for 
sieving our soil, although it was 
shaly. While we do agree that bricks 
of sieved material would be easier 
and better for fine cutting and 
drilling work, the saving in time was 
worth the slightly coarser 
composition brick. We managed 
quite satisfactorily with them. 

Straw: G. F. Middleton advises 
using straw cut to 4 inch lengths 
Due to lack of time and labour, (ie im 
patience) we dispensed with this. W« 
found no great disadvantage, 
except that the straw did tend to 
tangle in clumps a little. If there are 
idle folk standing about watching, 
these could usefully be employed in 
straw-cutting, otherwise it’s not 
strictly necessary. (They could also 
operate the hose or bucket and 
speed up the preliminary mixing). 

Shading: Middleton mentions 
shading the wet bricks from hot sun, 
to avoid severe cracking. With our 
soil (a heavy shaly clay) we found 
this not at all necessary. 

Barefoot Mixing: Don't do it, if your 
dirt is like ours. We tried it, and 
nearly cut our feet to bits. It didn't 
seem to mix efficiently, anyway. 

Saltwater for Mixing: Don't use it. 
Salt absorbs moisture from the air. 
Your walls would become .damp in 


'wet weather. 
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Mass Production: How to make 
enough for a house without getting 
a hernia or the pip. 


1 Have a large flat work area, as 
close to the building as possible..You 
should allow at least 10.x 15 f8et for 
each 100 bricks you make, and.when 
you really get going you will need 
space for a few Hundred. Remember 
that they need to lie as they are for 
three days or so. ` 

2 Provide a flat deck of some sort 
on the work area. This is for mixing 
the mud and making the bricks. 
Concrete is best, with flat ‘iron or 
wood next. For two workers, this 
should be at least 10 x 20 feet with 3 
sides 1 foot high. It should be next to 
the source of earth and water. 

3 Spread a three inch layer of earth 
over the deck, up to within three feet 
of the end. (This clear space is for 
moulding the brick.) 

Pulverize any large clods with the 
back of the shovel. Throw out large 
stones. 

4 Now take an armload of straw, 
dried grass, (any fibre) and sprinkle 
it thinly over the dirt. Too thick and it 
will mat in clumps, making poor 
bricks. 

5 Wet the whole lot thoroughly with 
buckets of water or a hose spray. 

6 Repeat steps 3 to 5, until a flat 
pile is built up, one to one and a half 
feet high. Enough mud for a day is a 
practical amount, but suit yourself. 

7 Now rake the pile over with a 
pick. This will help distribute the 
water evenly through the pile. Add 
more water if there are too many dry 
patches. Try not to pull the straw 
into clumps. 

8 Have a breather for a few 
minutes! You will have earned it. This 
will‘also allow the water to soak into 
the small clods. 

‚9 Start brick moulding, taking the 


~ dirt from the edges. Do not allow any 


clumps of dry earth to go into the 
brick mould. These will, of course, 
cause the brick to fall apart. Turn 
and slice each shovelful a little if 
you can still see dry patches. Add 
more water if necessary. 

10 Place the wet bricks in neat 
rows, as close as possible together, 
and as close to the moulding area as 
possible. The more steps you elimi- 
nate the more bricks you will make 
in a day. 

11 After one to three days, turn the 
bricks on edge. This will allow them 
to be moved closer together if you're 
careful, and you need the space. 

12 After one or two weeks, when 


{һеу'ге pale and hard, they сап be ге- 
moved and stacked, ideally right 
next to where they will be laid. It 
would also be good to have the 
stacks not too far from the drying 
area. We found it essential to have 
at least three to four feet of clear 
level area around the walls of the 
building for efficient working. 

13 After three weeks of reasonable! 
weather, the bricks can be used. 


and Moulding 


Figure t. Mixing 
deck. 


Building with Mudbricks 

A few comments only, since there 

is already much information avail- 

j able. 
» Mortar and Joints: A professional 
mudbrick builder | know always 
builds with very thin joints, averag- 
ing no more than half an inch. This 
gives better bonding, (ie the bricks 
overlap more) resulting in a 
stronger wall. There is also less 
mortar to prepare. His mortar is 
slightly sandier material than the 
bricks, and he sieves it through a М 
inch sieve..This makes it easy to 
work with. 

Mud is the best material for 
mortar, because the resulting wall 
is a homogeneous slab of earth. No 
differential shrinkage from dif- 
ferent materials. 

It also helps to splash water over 
the last course of bricks before 
trowelling mud mortar on. 

Special Bricks: The same builder 
(he's 64 and worked with mud most 
of his life) never bothers moulding 
special bricks. He just chips the 
shape required with the trowel edge. 
We ourselves have tried this with, 
success so far. 

Arches: These can be built up in 
mudbrick with wooden formwork, 
the same as conventional masonry. 
The keystone is chipped to shape 
from a normal brick. The Common- 
wealth Building Liaison Service in: 


Melbourne c.vises a minimum of 3 
feet of brickwork above the arch. 

Reinforcing: A good precaution is 
to include a horizontal strand of 
trenchmesh every 4 or 5 courses. 
Two strands of barbed wire will 
substitute. The ends that project 
into openings can be used to fix 
framing timbers. 

Rain: | have seen a mudbrick wall 
that has stood for 3 years exposed 
to all weathers, with no significant 
deterioration. Rain hardly affects 
adobe walls, but trickles and con- 
stant drips most certainly do. 

Earth walls do not allow external 
dampness through to the interior. 

Bottles: Glass bottles can look fan- 
tastic in mud walls. Cut the necks 
off, and set in vertical niches, or 
place two ends, sharp edges to the 
middle, horizontally across the wall. 


Adobe Interior Wall Finishes: 

Two ways ot making the inside. 
walls non-dusty: 

1 A mud plaster, made from a mix- 
ture of Kling wallpaper paste, finely 
sieved clay-earth, and a little Alum 
powder to prevent mould and silver- 
fish attack. 

The recipe: . 

(a) Finely sieve earth mix into a 
tub (50/50 topsoil and cláy is best). 
We used a fly wire screen. 

(b) Make up one gallon of Kling 
wallpaper paste. (We made it up to a 
low strenth, and it worked OK. 
Cheapest to buy in 516 packets.) Add 
2о2 Alum powder. (Buy from good 
old-fashioned Hardware store). 

(c) Slowly add sievings to paste mix- 
ture, stirring vigorously all the time. 

(d) Application: my wife did all the 
plastering, and she preferred to use 
her gloved fingers. (Finger marks 
visible on finished wall look good). 
No need for keying on rough mud 
brick-wall. Three coats required: first 
one thick paste, like yoghurt, which 
will crack; second one a creamy 
paint, to be brushed into the cracks; 
third one a thin paint to fill any tiny 
cracks remaining. All very time con- 
suming. 

Cost $13.70 for 700 sq feet approx 

2 Bondcrete (a PVA glue): Brush 
down the wall to be treated, pre- 
ferably with a wet brush, to elimi- 
nate dust and crumbs. Make up a 
50/50 mixture of Bondcrete and 
water. Brush this directly on to the 
wall. Very roughly, it looks like % a 
gallon ($5) will cover 500 sq ft. Only 
one application is required. 
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Earth Walls and Ecology: 

Earth is a low energy building 
material. It does not require the 
massive fuel consumption of a con- 
ventional brickworks. It does not re- 
quire blasting of quarries, like some 
stone buildings do. An adobe block 
or rammed earth wall needs only a 
bit of muscle and the sun and wind. 
The amount of dirt to build a house 
would come from a hole the same 
area as the house and two feet deep. 

If everyone built their houses of 
earth, think of all the trees we'd save 
from the sawmill. Think of the 
cement, rock and sand we wouldn't 
have to mine. Think of how much 
better the suburbs would look; you 
could tell where you were by the 
colour and texture of the earth 
houses! Think of all the happy house- 
holders, saving on fuel bills in winter 
and air conditioning in summer, pro- 
tected from thermal and audible 
shock by their thick, comfortable, 
walls of earth. 


Spanish-American mudbrick arch. 


SOUPOS 


Build Your House of Earth, G. F. 


Middleton, Angus & Robertson, 
1953, 105 pp. 
Earth-Wall Construction, G. F. 


Middleton, Commonwealth Experi- 
mental Building Station, Sydney, 
1952 (Bulletin No. 5), 46 pp. Price 
50 cents post free from: Common- 


wealth Experimental Building 
Station, PO Box 30, Chatswood, 
NSW, 2067. 


Build With Mud, EARTH GARDEN 
No. 3, page 26. The Cinva Ram, 
EARTH GARDEN No. 5, page 28. 


Rimbin Row 


The dream of Nimbin is a reality. Out of that vision a 
firm project has emerged. A village is planned for the 
Tuntalble Falls Valley. 

The Co-ordination Co-Operative Ltd has been registered 
to buy the property, three miles north-west of Nimbin. 
Half the necessary capital has been raised or promised. 
Shares of $200 each are still available. 

Tuntalble Valley is nestled in the foot of State Forest, 
stretching on three sides up and over the mountains 
which form the rugged chain between Nimbin and 
Mullumbimby. 


Cleared land suitable for farming and gardens 
stretches down the valley on the side of the creek, which 
runs at 20,000 gallons an hour. Rainfall is over 100 
inches a year. The soil is excellent ("grow anything” say 
the local farmers). 

There are lots of trees, with rain forest extending to the 
head of the valley in the north. The huge cliff face of the 
falls dominates the valley. 

These are the objects of the co-op: “То help, set up and 
co-ordinate a new community of persons living and 
working together on common property in a total creation 
environment of discovering, learning and perfecting 
modes of living, works of art, forms of communication, 
methods of awareness, and skills of cultivation, craft and 
construction." 

Every member of the co-op must have one fully paid 
share of $200. This entitles him to one vote. There is no 
financial liability beyond the price of one share (though 
you Can buy more than one). 

This seems to be the place for those who want to 
pioneer a new community where the alternative life style 
can be tried and lived. For further information, contact 
the Co-ordination Centres: 

Chris Stoney & Robbie Rosenberg, Linkup, 59 St John’s 
Road, Prahran, Melbourne (tel: 51 8214). 

Tony Furniss, 76 Darling Street, Balmain, Sydney (tel: 
82 1291). 

Wholefoods, 451 Milton Road, Auchenflower, Brisbane. 

Communications Centre, 281 Rundle Street, Adelaide. 

Or send a stamped envelope to Co-ordination Co- 
Operative Ltd, Box 2598 GPO, Sydney, NSW 2001. 


News from Nimbin: Three buildings in town havesbeen 
bought — The Rainbow Cafe, Fountain Tomato Sauce 
Shop and the Union Jack Building. 

The Rainbow exports food to Lismóre and Brisbane. 
Craft centre is at the Tomato Sauce Fattory. A food co-op 
continues. 

Three new Nimbinites were recently. elected to the 
secretariat of the Nimbin Progress Association. Relations 
are good with the Terania Shire Council. 

"Nimbin News" has got going and will become a 
regular newsletter for the ideas which flow through the 
community. 

A barter is held each Sunday in Nimbin and on 
Saturday at Mullumbimby. People bring what they've 
made and other good things to exchange. 

Final notes: "Mother Earth has already begun repaying 
our love with vegies from the gardens. A meal tastes real 
good when you have loved it from the time it was 
beginning as а seed to the moment you munch on it.” 


It's nearly two years now since we sat down 
and began putting together our first issue of 
EARTH GARDEN. 

We had no idea then how it would turn out. 
We certainly didn't know how popular it would 
be, or how demanding on ourselves. But ... 
here we are at EG7 and going into our third 
year soon! 

We're happy about this. The EARTH GARDEN 
path is the right one for us, and, judging by 
your letters, for many of you too. 

Now we've decided to complete the first 
series of EARTH GARDEN at ЕС10, so we аге 
only accepting subscriptions up to that 
issue. It will contain an index to all ten issues. 

That won't be for a year or so, but, we feel 
we could to with a break. Time to breathe a bit, 
yawn, recharge our batteries, look around, sit 
in the sun, and get out into the garden. Time 
to reassess our direction. It should provide a 
fresh outlook for us and for EARTH GARDEN. 

EG8 will have a special emphasis on country 
cottages, gardens and building, keeping pigs 
and some practical craft articles, including 
weaving a cumbungi hat. 

Peace and love, 

Irene & Keith. 
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EARTH GARDEN Nol 

MOVE OUT ... A GAS TRUCK ... BACKYARD FARM ... OUR 
LIFE ON KIBBUTZ ... MELBOURNE'S MONTSALVAT 
NATURAL GROWING ... COMPOST & MULCH ... NO DIG ... 
GROW BEAN SHOOTS ... A GARDEN OF HERBS ... COMFREY, 
THE MIRACLE PLANT ... FRED ROBINSON ... MUSHROOMS. 


EARTH GARDEN No 2 

NEIL DOUGLAS AND THE ART OF GARDENING ... BUSH 
FORAGING ... START A GARDEN ... THE RODALE WAY ... 
NICOTINE SPRAY ... WHOLEFOOD SOURCES ... LIVING THE 
GOOD LIFE ... STONE & PAPER MULCHING ... HYDROPONICS 
... THE KEYLINE FARMS ... THE CITY FOREST ... WHAT'S 
WRONG WITH FOOD ... WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. 


EARTH GARDEN No 3 

MAGIC HERBS ... COMPOSTING ... BUILD A COMPOST BOX 
... GARLIC SPRAY ... FAST FERTILISER ... NINE PAGES ON 
GOATS & HOW TO KEEP THEM ... MICHAEL BODDY'S TALE OF A 
DOE NAMED ANNABELLE ... COMPANION PLANTS FOR THE 
GARDEN ... BUILD WITH MUDBRICKS ... TOM THE 
DOMEBUILDER ... TEAPOT COMMUNAL FARM ... JEFF'S DOME 
& WATERWHEEL ... BREAD ... POTTERY & SPINNING ... 
GLENFIELD FARM. 


EARTH GARDEN No 4 

SPECIAL BEE ISSUE ... TOUCHING ON HISTORY, BEE-LORE, 
HONEY, PRACTICAL BEEKEEPING & THE SOURCES ... BACK TO 
THE LAND IN TASMANIA ... ED'S LIFE OF PEACE ... HYGIENIC 
COMPOST ... ROBERT RODALE ON THE TRANSITION ... A 
PURPLE PATCH ... ENZYMES & YOUR FOOD ... BLACK SHEEP 
... TANNING AT HOME ... ANDREW'S ICY CANDLES ... THE 


„чах 


NAMES ОҒ FLOWERS ... THE GENTLE ASS — TALES ОҒ 
DONKEYS ... WIZARD DOMEKITS ... WEAVE A WALL HANGING 
... SAWDUST. 
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EARTH GARDEN No 5 

SPECIAL WIND ISSUE ... THE WINDS, THEIR ORIGIN & 
MYTHOLOGY ... WINDMILLS ... AN IDEAL DIET ... FEEDWELL 
FAMILY'S FUNKY BREAD ... NEIL DOUGLAS ON THE BUSH ... 
CINVA RAM MUDBRICKS ... ROBBING THE BEES ... GARDEN 
TOOLS ... FLOWERPOTS ... ORGANIC OUTLOOK ... SUR- 
VIVING IN SYDNEY ... SEEDS, TREES & PLANTS ... KEEPING 
FOWLS ... SAVE THE HAMBURG ... THE VEGAN WAY ... FARM- 
HOUSE KITCHEN ... MOON PLANTING ... GRAIN MILLS ... 
FALLOUT SHELTER. 


EARTH GARDEN Мо6 
SOLAR I: THE SUN CULTS ... SCIENCE & THE SUN ... А 
SOLAR COOKER ... MAKE A SUNDIAL ... STONEHENGE ... 
THE LOST WORLD ... LAND LINES ... CLIFTON PUGH VIEWS 
THE BUSH ... CEMENT RENDERING ... GONWANA JIGSAW 
(ONE WORLD ONCE) ... SHALOM: LAND OF PLENTY ... CAJUN 
COOKIN’ ... NATURAL ANIMAL CARE ... TASSAJARA BREAD 
BOOK ... HEALTHY HORSES ... CRYSTAL HILL ... SPIRIT OF 
NIMBIN ... BUCKY FULLER ... THE NZ WHOLE EARTH ... 
DOWN BY THE RIVER ... ORGANIC GARDENING. 
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ORDERS 


EARTH GARDEN 
PO ВОХ 111 
BALMAIN, 2041 
AUSTRALIA 


PRICES POSTED 

BACK COPIES: $A1.20 each 
($NZ1.20 — $US2.00) 
SETS: EG1 to EG6: $A6.60 
($NZ6.60 — $US11) 
SERIES: EG1-EG10: $A11 
($NZ11 — $US18) 
SCHOOL SPECIAL $10) 
FUTURE ISSUES 
EG8-EG10: $A3.40 
($NZ3.40 — $US5.60) 


Please send me: 

Back copies 

Total 

SETS: EG1-EG6 

SETS: EG1-EG10 
Future: EG8-EG10 $ 
TOTAL: 


If you don’t wish to cut this page, 
simply send us the information by 
letter. 


